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YOUR BLOOD CAN SAVE A 


LIFE! 


If you have not given a pint of your blood, please do so at once. 
It is needed to help save the lives of our fighting men. 
If you only knew how important and urgent blood is needed, 


you would make an appointment immediately. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


MAKE AN APPOINTMENT Now = AT THE RED CROSS 
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WAGCE 


We have been promised a 
myriad of new and better 
things for the greater comfort 
and convenience of living 
when peace returns. Practi- 
cally every field of science and 
engineering, design and manu- 
facturing is expecting to con- 
tribute its share of the build- 
ing of this brighter, better, 
post-war world. 


It is safe to say that water 
will have a vital role in these 
developments. Its industrial 
needs will undoubtedly be 
multiplied many times. 


Layne-Texas Company, then, 
as now will be developing 
Well Water Systems adequate 
to the demands of any indus- 
trial requirement. 
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Yoars of Paepnans. INVITE 9reater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established Established 
1869 Padgitt Bros. Company 1899 
75 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


The Schoellkopf Co. 1900 
1869 75 ee ae ine . 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 


Distributors 1903 


1872 Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 


72 Years (See Photo No. 3) 


Street Railways 1903 
1875 Dallas Trans. & Term. 


Warehouse Company 
69 Years (See Photo No. 4) 


Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 19013 
1875 First Natl. Bank in Dallas 


69 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


mle =— 1003 
Insurance General Agents 
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Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 1904 
Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 

1876 Satertidien Company 


68 Years (See Photo No. 8) 196 


Funeral Directors 


1885 Mosher Steel Co. 


59 Years (See Photo No. 9) 


Structural Reinforcing Steel 1909 


and Machinery Repairs 


1889 J: W- Lindsley & Co. 


55 Years (See Photo No. 10) 


Real Estate, Insurance 1909 


18590) William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
54 Years (See Photo No. 11) 


Printing and Advertising 191] 
Fleming & S Inc. 

BT eden Gar tenon 30 
Manufacturers—Paper and 19i2 


Paper Products 


1856 Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 1914 
48 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
industrial Machinery and Supplies 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
44 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
41 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

41 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
41 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

41 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
40 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 

38 Years (See Phoio No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


35 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
35 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 


33 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
32 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
30 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 


The Post-War Puzzle 


LTHOUGH Congress is now in re- 
cess, and will probably remain 
more or less inactive until after Labor 
Day. certain important subcommittees 
are holding hearings and conducting in- 
vestigations. Most of these groups, and 
in particular a Senate Military Affairs 
subcommittee on 
war contracts, are 
grappling with post- 
war problems, and, 
although war and 
politics occupy the 
public mind to the 
exclusion of less sen- 
sational issues, it is 
no secret to members 
of these subcommit- 
tees that the post- 
war question is one of the most compli- 
cated and worrisome problems which 
ever confronted our Government. 

It is generally felt that Congress did a 
good job before recessing for the politi- 
cal conventions, having cleared the decks 
of the most urgent and controversial legis- 
lation. But beneath the surface in Wash- 
ington a genuine concern is felt by re- 
sponsible leaders both in and out of the 
Government because of failure thus far 
to devise some clear and explicit policies 
with respect to post-war problems, such 
as the reconversion of industry, termina- 
tion of war contracts, disposal of surplus 
goods, production cutbacks, release of 
plant facilities, and so on. It is ironical 
that these prosaic problems should be- 
come urgent before the war reaches its 
furious climax, and it may seem callous 
to haggle about peace-time economics 
during a time of blood and tears, but it 
is a stubborn fact nevertheless that, if 
the European war should end abruptly. 
and if the United States should be un- 
prepared to cushion the shock of transi- 
tion from war to peace, the consequences 
could be serious. 





DALE MILLER 


The problem of transition is so vast 
and complex that certain obstacles in the 
way of clearly defined policies are real 
and formidable, if not insoluble. The 
Army, for instance, hopes for an early 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Miller's articles reflect his 
personal opinion as an informed Washington ob- 
server. They do not necessarily reflect the policy of 
the Dallas Ch of C ce. They are writ- 
ten by Mr. Miller without suggestion and without 
censorship. 





end of the war, in view of the prepond- 
erance of Allied equipment, but the ad- 
vance in Normandy is bitterly yard-by- 
yard and could continue that way for a 
distressing length of time. Consequently, 
when to reconvert to peace-time produc- 
tion, when to release plant facilities, when 
to cut back, and so on are questions 
which cannot be answered by consulting 
a slide-rule. It’s a first-class puzzle, and 
no mistake about it. 

What generates most of the worry over 
the absence of more clearly defined poli- 
cies is the human equation injected by 
our political system. This is an election 
year, with control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives hanging in the balance, to say 
nothing of the personal fortunes of the 
candidates themselves, and it is generally 
felt in Washington that Congress will be 
little disposed to struggle with abstruse 
post-war problems until after the Novem- 
ber elections. Southern members will no 
doubt be on the job, since their elections 
are determined in the summer primaries, 
but Congressmen from most of the other 
parts of the country will be heavily in- 
volved in political races and can be ex- 
pected to remain in their districts as 
much as possible. Consequently, since the 
complexities of a post-war economy 
would scarcely excite the public in times 
like these anyway, there is a real danger 
that this vital matter will be neglected 
much too long. 

Of course, much of the work of recon- 
version of industry and disposal of sur- 
pluses can be, and in fact is being done 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment independently of legislative direc- 
tion. For instance, the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration, under the able lead- 
ership of Will Clayton, is already dis- 
posing of certain equipment declared to 
be surplus by the Army and Navy; the 
War Production Board is putting into 
effect a comprehensive program stimulat- 
ing the production of certain civilian 
goods; some cutbacks in military produc- 
tion are being worked out; and various 








Government agencies in general; such 
as, Defense Plant Corporation and Small- 
er War Plants Corporation, in addition to 
the WPB, the SWPA, the Army and 
Navy, and others, are all working inde- 
pendently and cooperatively on many 
phases of post-war problems. 

Be all this as it may, it is still true 
that much to be done will require legis- 
lative authority, and will require it 
quickly, and it is also true that a Congress 
actively interested in this problem can 
be very effective in gathering together 
the threads of executive policies into a 
single and clearly defined pattern. Conse- 
quently, the responsibility of Congress 
in this field is certainly no less than that 
of the war agencies. 

The national economy as a whole has 
an important stake in the early formula- 
tion of post-war policy, of course, but 
Texas and other sections of the South 
and West have a stake in it which is not 
only important but probably vital. The 
war has produced a considerable decen- 
tralization of industry and population, 
and in so doing revealed the fundamental 
weakness of an economic structure in 
which industry was too heavily concen- 
trated in the North and East; and it is 
undeniably to the best interests of the 
country that the broad benefits of decen- 
tralization be not only continued but ex- 
tended. But every day of delay in the 
switchback from a war-time to a peace- 
time consciousness jeopardizes the nat- 
ural dispersal of industrial development 
into a balanced national pattern. For 
example, delay in relaxing restrictions 
on construction will deter large industries 
from acquiring new sites and planning 
new factories, impelling them instead to 
re-tool old factories and reconcentrate 
their industrial energies. Furthermore, 
delay in disposing of government-owned 
plants will discourage local capital and 

enterprise from developing these facili- 
ties into a robust and integrated regional 
economy. 


It can be readily seen, therefore, that 
what we refer to as “post-war problems” 
are not abstract questions to be studied 
at leisure. They are practical and imme- 
diate problems, and they are agitated 
by economic forces which won’t stand 
still. Texas, and other sections like Texas. 
have much at stake in the solution of 
those problems, and their Representatives 
in the Congress can contribute a real 
service to their people by aggressively 
encouraging the formulation of policies 
which will stimulate the sound and health- 
ful economic development of the nation 
throughout the years of the future. 














MODEL AVIATION 
Cradle of Aeronautical Progress. 


HE title characterization, “Cradle of 

Aeronautical Progress,” aptly ap- 
plied to model aviation by Braniff Air- 
ways’ Charles E. Beard, sparks a chal- 
lenging idea in the air-consciousness of 
Dallas. 

Besides being tops as a fascinating, all- 
age hobby and thrilling sport, air model 
building and flying constitute a serious, 
substantial avocation of creative and sci- 
entific value to aeronautical development. 

As Dallas’ flourishing aviation indus- 
try and commerce gain in stature and 
dominance, the need will grow for tech- 
nical aptitudes and skills and creative 
genius. Model aviation is the ideal train- 


By Persons J. Crandall 
Director, Dallas Exchange Club 
Service to Aviation 


ing ground for the initiation and nurture 
of such technical abilities. It discovers, 
develops, stimulates them. It helps to 
create an air-minded community. 
Aircraft research, manufacture and 
distribution, air transport and air com- 
merce will find among the thousands of 
Dallas model building boys and girls, 
men and women, from seven to seventy, 
the answer to many of their technical 
personnel needs. The daring experimen- 
tation of the enthusiastic hobbyist may 
often, as has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in aviation’s thrilling march of 
progress, discover new and highly use- 
ful applications of the principle of aero- 
dynamics. Therefore, in this great new 
industrial evolution, model building and 
flying ought to be encouraged and aided 
and developed by the aviation interests 
of the community—the aircraft manu- 
facturers, the airlines, military aviation, 
the aviation schools and civic aviation 
leadership. It will pay big dividends. 


Model Building 
Knows No Age 

Pictured on these pages are model 
builders from 10 to 75—boys and girls, 
men and women. 

In the recent Dallas City Air Model 
Championships, the control speed winner 
was 42 and the scale model champion, 37, 
with winners in the same class of competi- 
tion ranging downward through every 
_age to 9 years old. 

Fathers and sons find in model build- 


ing a peerless community of interest and 
companionship. Several dad and son 
combinations have competed in recent 
contests. And no parent of a mechanical- 
ly inclined youngster could conjure up 
a more appealing hobby nor one more 
packed with all that is good for mental, 
spiritual and character development than 
aviation model building. 

As an educator and character builder, 
model aviation has everything: A strong 
appeal to natural instincts, a fascinating 
hold on interest, action, competition, 
close attention to detail, accuracy, thor- 
oughness, persistency, the ability to fin- 
ish the job, alertness, creativeness, men- 
tal growth, a practical, useable develop- 
ment of skill with the hands and an ex- 
pert knowledge of aeronautics. 

A very large percentage of our leaders 
in the aviation industry, in aeronautical 
engineering and in the military air forces 
have been model builders. The names of 
few, if any, model builders will ever ap- 
pear on juvenile delinquency records. 


It Has to Be 
Good to Fly 


A tiny, flying model plane, to perform 
successfully, must be as sound aero- 
dynamically as the successful full-scale 
ship. There is no difference! 

Principles of aerodynamics must be 
applied in the little ship exactly the same 
as the big one, so that the wing, when 
thrust forward through the air, develops 
lift and the plane rises and becomes air- 
borne. Thus, the successful aeromodeller 
must learn the actual principles of flight 
and how to apply them. He must learn 


PRIZE WINNING free flight models are displayed 
(top) by their builders, James Richardson, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Matthews and Jack Conley. Since U. S. entry 
into war, free flight has been considerably re- 
stricted by Army regulations. Pictured, second from 
top, are George Bond, with his 1944 city speed 
championship control line model, an original de- 
sign, and Gerry Notely, proud of her first success- 
ful flight with her new control line ship. Joel Hargis 
(center) holds a gas powered control line model, 
while Larry Nabholtz shows how strong steel wires, 
50 to 75 feet long, run to the plane's controls and 
enable the pilot to control the speedy ship in flight. 
Lieutenant Fred J. McConnell, assistant to the United 
States Army Air Forces representative at North 
American Aviation, Inc. (second from bottom), was 
one of the judges in the recent Dallas city cham- 
pionships and is pictured examining a flying scale 
model of North American's famous AT-6 Texan 
trainer. Leland Morton (bottom) dejectedly looks 
over his fast control line plane after a major crack- 
up during the Dallas city championships. Top three 
photographs are Dallas News staff photos and 
lower two are Thomas K. Cone, Jr., photos. 
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about airfoils and camber and dihedral, 
thrust and drag and wing loading and 
fairing, elevators and stabilizers and 
trim, stalling and thermals and drift. 
And he does! 

It is not uncommon at all to see sea- 
soned aircraft engineers and experienced 
pilots duck keen minded, alert model 
builders to evade embarrassing technical 
questions, Young or middle aged or eld- 
erly, many aeromodellers become gen- 
uinely expert. Original designs and effec- 
tive improvements are common and often 
lead to practical innovations in full scale 
plane design. The courageous experi- 
mentation of the model builder is one of 
the real sources of aerial discovery. 


Varied Types Add 
Zest to Aeromodelling 


Aeromodelling branches into nearly 
every phase of aviation, yielding great 
variety of interest and the development of 
skills and scientific knowledge. 

Built-up scale and solid models, usual- 
ly of too heavy materials for flight, dupli- 
cate in external detail and proportion the 
varied aircraft of the world, developing 
knowledge and skill in construction, fin- 
ish and design. 

Rubber powered flying models, the 
most numerous of the flying types, pro- 
vide endless possibilities in design and 


development. In free flight, the good ones 
make astounding endurance records. 
Gas powered free flight models extend 


the limits of rubber powered planes. Com- 
(Continued on Page 111 


PICTURED AT the speakers’ table at the Exchange 
Club's Pan-American model aviation luncheon are 
(left to right, top) Luis Perez-Abreu, Mexican con- 
sul at Dallas; Charles E. Beard, vice president of 
Braniff Airways and president of the Air Traffic 
Council of America; Persons J. Crandall, director of 
the Exchange Club's service to aviation; John H. 
Barnes, vice president of the Exchange Club; T. H. 
Rutherford, Exchange Club secretary; and J. Ben 
Critz, vice president and general manager of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. Judges in the recent 
Dallas city air model championships, Major Miguel 
Ravinovitch, Republic of Colombia, and Lieutenant 
Fred A. McConnell, United States Army Air Forces, 
(second from top, left) look over 37-year-old Gay- 
lord Hodges’ 1944 city championship scale model. 
Billy Folmar is shown second from top, right, with 
his 1943 prize winning control line model. Official 
judges, Major Ravinovitch, Lieutenant McConnell 
and Lieutenant Barney L. Gibbs, Civil Air Patrol 
officer and pilo’, are shown (center) picking the win- 
ners in the conirol line workmanship and appear- 
ance contest at the Dallas city air model champion- 
ships. Pictured second from bottom, left, are the 
official contest headquarters at the 1944 annual 
Dailas city air model championships, sponsored at 
Fair Park July 9 by the Exchange Club of Dallas. 
Second from bottom, left, revving up the engine 
in preparation for a control line speed flight. Bot- 
tom, Guiberson Corporation employees build model 
planes, including, left to right, David D. Grant, 
planner; G. R. Boyd, form block maker; Blake Boyd, 
receiving inspection; and Marvin Biggers, tool 
maker. Photograph second from top, right, is Dallas 
News staff photo; remaining photographs are 
Thomas K. Cone, Jr., photos. 
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IQUID oil! The time of this particu- 
lar discovery was May 27, 1923. The 
place was on the University of Texas 
land in Reagan County in West Texas. 
The event was the first bailer of oil drawn 
from the Santa Rita well. And as “The 
Dallas Morning News” described it: “It 
blew in as a gusher 
early the next morn- 
ing. It was the first 
trickle in a flood of 
liquid gold which is 
making possible the 
realization of the 
golden dream of the 
forefathers of Texas 
that this state should 
have a university of 
the first class.” 
Today, exactly 21 years later, the 
shacks once located on the university 
campus have long since disappeared. 
There are no longer even any gushers. 
But the memory lingers on as one views 
with breathtaking pride the series of 
fourteen imposing buildings, and the uni- 


WILLIAM S. ALLEN 






versity’s permanent fund up to almost 
$44,000,000 that oil alone has made pos- 
sible. It is all the more exciting and dra- 
matic when you interpret the occasion of 
this discovery of oil as a symbol of all 
that Texas is today. 

Both before and after Santa Rita dis- 
coveries of oil facilitated the great edu- 
cational advancement and _ industrial 
expansion of the Lone Star State. Gov- 
ernor Coke R. Stevenson in a radio 
address commemorating Santa Rita dis- 
closed that the university, in addition to 
its $44,000,000 endowment, receives 
$85,000 per month royalties on oil pro- 
duced from 1,112 oil wells and four gas 
wells on university lands. And as he 
added: “All of Texas receives benefits 
directly from oil and gas produced in 
this state.” 

C. A. Young, Dallas secretary of the 
American Petroleum Institute, com- 
mented along somewhat the same lines. 
He said: “I have been told that one mil- 


By William S. Allen 


Research Consultant 





lion of the six million people living in 
Texas are directly or indirectly connected 
with the oil business. They either earn 
their sole living as employees of oil- 
producing companies, oil pipeline com- 
panies, refineries and the like or they 
obtain some portion of their income 
from royalties or from stock in oil 
companies.” And as one banker stated: 
“Seventeen banks replying to a question- 
naire reported 80 million dollars were 
loaned to oil operators in one calendar 
year. Dallas banks loaned a substantially 
large percentage. Texas is tops in bank 
loans on oil. Nowhere else is there an 
equal to Texas in this respect.” 

There are many other slants illustrat- 
ing that practically everyone in Texas 
from bankers to grocers depends on oil. 
One survey reported that in some in- 
stances as many as twenty-two state and 
local taxes are levied against a barrel of 
crude oil produced. Over 9,000 local sub- 
divisions of state government have the 
power to levy and collect taxes on the 
property of this industry. In 1943 gross 
production and regulatory taxes collected 
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on Texas crude oil multiplied ten times 
over 1922. Thus in 1944 the oil industry 
paid about 53 per cent of all state busi- 
ness and property taxes. In 1943, also, 
oil paid 23 1/3 per cent of the total cost 
of operating the state’s public school sys- 
tem. Conservation, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, drainage, roads, water and hosts cf 
other projects stem from oil taxes. The 
1943 expenditure of the Texas oil indus- 
try easily exceeded one billion dollars. 

Oil literally transformed Texas cattle 
ranges and cotton pastures into modern, 
metropolitan, teeming cities. As a na- 
tional writer touring America recently re- 
marked: “Dallas downtown streets re- 
semble those of Chicago or St. Louis. 
There is a resemblance to New York City. 

. This is a_ self-sufficient, wealth- 
creating empire. . . . Here, more than 
anywhere in the South, there is real hope. 
Kor though the Texans boast, they create. 
Though they are burdened with the 
conservatism of an old farming country, 
they are riskers, gamblers.” 

The story of oil is saturated with risk 
and gambling. It always will be by its 
very nature. Oil is a fabulous business! 
Seldom in the annals of business expe- 
rience has there been an industry so over- 
flowing in romance and adventure, riches 
and adversity. And so this month I set 
out to learn first-hand how and why 
men have gambled for big stakes and 
great prizes and won—or lost. 

How risky in this day and age is the 
oil business when you drill‘and get down 
to earth? The quick, cross-sectional 
query at once revealed seemingly almost 
endless little-known or forgotten angles 
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as they concern not alone exploration 
and drilling for oil. Production, trans- 
portation, refining, and marketing of oil 
are all individually tremendously fascin- 
ating subjects. 

The men | met in all phases of the oil 
industry were as eager to tell as I was to 
learn the role oil has played in the past 
and will assume in the post-war world. 
Oil men seem to me to be natural-born 
enthusiasts. Yet with it all they are level- 
headed, inherently realistic. This is why 
perhaps they have achieved so much so 
often in the face of incredible odds. Their 
accomplishments in war read like miracle 
tales. Their peace aims abound in new 
horizons never before dreamed possible. 
War has created many momentous, criti- 
cal situations in the industry. Post-war 
will increase and intensify salient ob- 
stacles as well as opportunities in their 
paths. But never did I call on a group of 
people in whom one can have more im- 
plicit faith and confidence that they will 
triumph in the end. It is in their vigorous, 
daring and determined spirit that one 
sees clearly their assured future and with 
it the future of all Texas. 

I felt all this and more in the course 
vit my interviews with H. J. Struth. 
economist of Texas-Midcontinent Oil and 
Gas Association; Brad Mills, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors; K. C. 


Sclater, editor of “The Petroleum Engi- 
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neer’; Eugene McDermott, president o! 
Geophysical Service, Inc.; L. F. Brothers, 
manager of Arkla Oil Company; James 
A. Patton, independent oil operator; R. 
P. Paden, general superintendent of the 
Atlantic Pipe Line Company; S. W. Web- 
ster, district manager of Emsco Derrick 
and Equipment Company; N. A. Endi- 
cott, district sales manager of Continental 
Supply Company; and others. It was also 
evident in the opinions of C. L. Forcum, 
sales manager of the out tool division of 
The Guiberson Corporation; E. B. Ger- 
many and Harry Hines, both independent 
oil operators, stated by mail. The various 
viewpoints above all indicate that the 

Texas oil industry has “come of age.” 
Specifically how and along what lines? 
At the outset what is the importance of 
Dallas as an oil center? How does its 
current position foreshadow its, future 
destiny? What are the more recent, revo- 
lutionary developments of the oil industry 
as they concern all its aspects? What are 
the problems and issues involved? What 
coes the balance sheet show when you 
compare current assets and liabilities in 
the oil field? Is the outlook for oil bright 
or disheartening in tomorrow’s post-war 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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for Dallas! 


ALLAS is on the verge of inheriting 

one of the nation’s finest recrea- 
tional centers as the result of post-war 
development plans to make Denison Dam 
reservoir a leading playground of the 
Southwest. 

Almost in Dallas’ front yard—only 80 
miles away—the mammoth lake is being 
planned as a paradise for fishermen, 
boating enthusiasts and entertainment in 
the way of swimming, golf and horseback 
riding for both sexes and all ages. 

Described as the largest earthen rolled- 
filled structure of its kind in the nation, 
the dam and its reservoir, formally dedi- 
cated recently, were completed by the 
United States Engineers Corps, Denison 
District, at a cost of $54,000,000. The 
reservoir or lake which the dam forms 
is said to be the fifth largest in the coun- 
try. Recreational plans, as drawn by the 
National Park Service, call for restricted 


DENISON DAM and reservoir, with appurtenant structures, are shown above, 
looking northwest. One of the eight conduits, 1,000 feet long and 20 feet in 
diameter, is pictured at right. 


DENISON DAM 


Playground. 


development along the scenic 1,250-mile 
shoreline and even include promise of 
excursion boats on the great blue body 
of water. 

Authorization of construction of the 
dam in 1938 by Congress culminated a 
thirty-year dream by residents of the 
Red River area for flood control and 
hydro-electric power production. For 
flood control, the dam will serve four 
states: Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. For industrial purposes, the 
great quantity of water is expected to 
attract large industries to the Southwest, 
offering needed industrial water, cheap 
in cost, high in quality. The suitability 
of the water for industrial uses has been 
determined by a survey of the Texas 
Power & Light Company. 

Recreational planning by the National 
Park Service simultaneously with the 
construction of the dam is unique. Plans 





call for the erection of two super resorts. 
one in Texas and one in Oklahoma, with 
numerous smaller fishing and boating 
camps, organized camps for the use of 
churches and other groups and a com- 
plete recreational center for Negroes. 

Sites of the two main resorts, each on 
peninsulas jutting into the lake, were se- 
lected to take full advantage of the south- 
west breezes across the water. Architec- 
ture will be in a modern Southwest style, 
spacious and cool. A variety of accom- 
modations from overnight hotel facilities 
to various sizes and types of cabins will 
be available to the Denison Dam reser- 
voir vacationists. For private summet 
homes, artistic areas have been desig- 
nated convenient to the resorts. 

Good fishing is being assured by a 
stocking program being worked out on 
a cooperative basis by the District En- 
gineer, the National Park Service, United 
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States Fish and Wildlife Service, Okla- 
homa Fish and Game Department, Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, Ok- 
lahoma-Texas Compact Commission and 
the Red River Lake Development Asso- 
ciation. By the end of this year, some 
11,000,000 bass, crappie, bluegill and cat- 
fish will have been deposited in the lake. 
Fishing will be illegal until regulations 
are issued by the commissions of the 
two bordering states, but duck hunters 
should find happy hunting this fall since 
the reservoir is on the central fly-way 
from Canada to the Gulf. 

With the lake offering a shoreline twice 
the length of the Texas Gulf coast and 
140 square miles of sparkling clear water, 
boating is expected to be a leading ac- 
tivity at the vast future playground. Beau- 
tiful modern piers and clean deep har- 
bors will serve good sized cabin cruisers, 
high speed runabouts and _ sailboats. 
Twenty-four boats already are afloat un- 
der temporary permits issued by W. G. 
Boles of the United States Engineers 
Corps, Denison District. These include a 
72-foot cabin cruiser and several 20-foot 
speedboats and 16-foot outboards. Y acht- 
ing enthusiasts will be able to make a 
cruise of 280 miles, 80 miles west al- 
most to Gainesville and 60 miles north 
to Ravia, Okla. 

The main embankment of Denison 
Dam is three miles long with a dike ex- 
tension of 7,800 feet. In the outlet works 
there are eight conduits, 1,000 feet (or 
three city blocks) long and twenty feet in 
diameter, large enough to drive a loco- 
motive through. At the upstream end are 
the gate towers with a stilling basin and 
powerhouse below the downstream ends 
of the conduits. During floods, excess 
water will be diverted over a 2,000-foot 
wide concrete spillway into a channel and 
thus back into the river. 


DENISON DAM LAKE provides 140 square miles 
of boating area. 





Model Aviation 

{Continued from Page 7) 

bining both power propelled flight and 
glider characteristics, both rubber and 
gas powered kinds require lots of skill in 
construction and operation and provide 
limitless possibilities for originality. 

Gliders, hand or tow-line launched. 
rapidly growing in popularity , offer 
great fun and a tremendous field for skill 
and exploration. 

Gas powered control line planes have 
come aggressively forward in the past 
two or three years. Built closely to con- 
ventional aircraft design, these speedy 
little ships fly some 40 to 100 miles an 
hour in a dizzy circle ranging in diame- 
ter from 100 to 150 feet. 

Fine steel wires attached to the plane’s 
controls permit the control-line pilot to 
stand at the center of the circle and regu- 
late flight from take-off under the ship’s 
own power, through climbs and dives and 
even loops, to beautifully executed land- 
ings—and sometimes crack-ups. 

Other varied types add further zest to 
aeromodelling — helicopters, ornithopt- 
ers, rocket ships and other craft with dar- 
ing designs of flying wings. radio control. 
smoke screens and parachute droppers. 
There is variety no end! 

Building and Flying 
Contests Develop Skills 

As in any endeavor, competition is es- 
sential to the development of the greatest 
knowledge and skill. So air model con- 
tests, while thrilling fun for contestants 
and spectators, are promoted primarily 
to stimulate the greatest development of 
skill in construction and performance, 
and to provide that very essential pride 
of accomplishment. Contests bring into 
competition workmanship, design, ap- 
pearance, fly-ability, stability and con- 
trol, speed and skill in handling. If you 


have contributed prizes or trophies, you 
provided not merely reward for winning 
but some of the stimulation necessary to 
greatest individual development. 


Dallas Exchange Club 
Sponsors Model Aviation 

The Dallas Exchange Club, backed by 
a long-time national and local program 
in service to aviation, has for several 
years progressively developed model avia- 
tion activity in Dallas. Primary purposes 
of the Dallas Exchange Club’s program 
are to encourage and stimulate model 
building and flying as (1) an unbeatable 
character builder and (2) a genuine serv- 
ice to military, industrial and commer- 
cial aviation in Dallas. 

The Exchange Club cooperates with 
and coordinates the activities of the Dal- 
las Gas Model Association, the Academy 
of Model Aeronautics (a division of the 
National Aeronautics Association), and 
local company and school sponsored 
model clubs. During 1944 a new program 
of joint sponsorship by the Exchange 
Club and the Dallas Park Board has been 
inaugurated, a challenging activity that 
has been successful in other large cities, 
notably in Chicago. 

Frequently localized contests in va- 
rious parts of the city extend the oppor- 
tunity for participation and development. 
A series of such contests already held this 
year, under Park Board-Exchange Club 
sponsorship, has carried the program of 
lively competition to several geographic- 
ally distributed city parks. The annual 
Dallas city championships and the South- 
west championships are Exchange Club 
sponsored. 

Exchange Club Field 
For Model Flying 
Dedicated in 1941, Exchange Club 


Field is said to be one of the not more 
(Continued on Page 17) 


THESE BATHING BEAUTIES sun on the intake structure overlooking Denison Dam reservoir. 
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SUPPLYING INFORMATION on war-time regulations is one of the many services of the manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ division of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. Here Bob Bourdene, department manager, is 


pictured (left) discussing War Labor Board wage brackets for the garment industry with Cecil M. Higgin- 
botham, vice president of Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Company 


Unmatched Market of Southwest 


Attests Enterprise and Energy of Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Working Together Through Dallas Chamber of Commerce Department 


“NO the Dallas Market-Builder.” 

This inscription engraved on the 
back of a handsome wrist watch presented 
to C. R. (Bob) Bourdene by the Dallas 
Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation epitomizes the job of both the 
manufacturers’ and wholesale merchants’ 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the department’s genial and 
energetic manager who has guided its 
affairs since July 1, 1938. 

It is no mere accident that the Dallas 
market—manufacturing or wholesaling 
practically every item that’s made and 
suld, from toothpicks to tanks, from pins 
to planes, from necklaces to negligees, 
from music to millinery—is tops in the 
Southwest and is steadily adding to its 
prestige and potentialities in all of the 
forty-eight states of the nation. 

The story of Dallas’ present-day $660.- 
000,000 manufacturing and wholesale 
market is a story of business, both large 
and small, that is dynamic and progres- 
sive, and of management, energetic and 
resourceful, that is working together in 
mutual confidence and with profit to all 
through the medium of the Dallas Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 


12 


The Dallas Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association and its various sub- 
divisions are now synonymous with the 
Chamber’s manufacturers’ and wholesal- 
ers’ department. In the beginning, how- 
ever, the manufacturers and wholesalers 
had independent organizations but about 
1922 their common interests and objec- 
tives brought them into the Chamber, al- 
though separate departments were main- 
tained for some years. The wholesalers 
conducted their work as the Dallas 
Wholesale Merchants’ Association, and 
the manufacturers carried on their activi- 
ties as a part of the work of the Cham- 
ber’s industrial department. Shortly be- 
fore Mr. Bourdene became associated 
with the Chamber, the wholesalers and 
manufacturers joined hands and the Dal- 
las Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation was formed by consolidation 
of the Dallas Wholesale Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and the manufacturers’ division 
of the chamber. with the late E. F. Ander- 
son as manager of the department. 

Since the time the manufacturers and 
wholesalers became identified with the 
Chamber. much has been accomplished 
toward development of manufacturing 


and wholesaling as a keystone of diversi- 
fied Dallas. Evidence of the success of 
the department in undertaking its two 
major tasks—a constant program to 
build the Dallas market to greater sales 
volume and greater influence and a con- 
sistent campaign to hold the business that 
Dallas already has—is seen in the fact 
that Dallas merchants and manufacturers 
now ship their products to all the forty- 
eight states as well as Canada, Mexico, 
and many of the twenty-one Latin Re- 
publics. 

The Dallas market has won wide rec- 
ognition throughout the nation both for 
the quality and style of its merchandise. 
The Dallas market is the second leading 
women’s sportswear center of the coun- 
try. It ranks third as a millinery market. 
It is adding to its prestige for distinctive 
Texas and Southwest styling in the field 
of women’s fashions. 

As a key factor in this development, 
the Chamber’s manufacturing and whole- 
saling division is serving as a valuable 
agency through which the manufacturers. 
wholesalers and distributors co-operate 
in working out satisfactory solutions to 
their common problems, all directed to- 
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ward building and advertising the Dal- 
las market. 

Buyers and retailers of the nation have 
a date in Dallas several times each year. 
These are the periods of the spring and 
fall market seasons in January and July 
and the corollary fashion shows in May 
and October, sponsored by the manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ division as a 
major activity in the market building 
program, with Mr. Bourdene dovetailing 
the endless details. Outstanding style 
shows and entertainment were highlights 
of the market season in the pre-Pearl 
Harbor years. Sponsored by the South- 
western Style Show Association, a divi- 
sion of the Dallas Manufacturers’ and 
Wholesalers’ Association, they have been 
suspended, however, for the duration be- 
cause of war-time restrictions but will be 
resumed when peace returns. 

Believing that personal ties between a 
city and its trade territory are invaluable 
in building a market, the department 
conducts an annual good will trade trip 
by special train. The tours started in 19C0 
and have been interrupted only by war. 
The trip in 1918 was called off because of 
World War I and the last trip for the 
duration was made in 1942, when the 
itinerary of the “Victory Special” in- 
cluded twenty-seven Texas towns and two 
in Oklahoma. More than sixty Dallas 
business men made the trip. 

The Dallas market went on the air in 
1943 with a series of brief radio pro- 
grams broadcast over 56 radio stations in 
Texas to take the place of the annual 
good will trade tour. 

To focus national retail attention upon 
Dallas as an important market for fash- 
ion merchandise and to pave the way for 
post-war opportunities when merchandise 
will again be available in Dallas in quan- 
tity and wide variety as well as quality, 
Dallas manufacturers and wholesalers 
through their Chamber of Commerce de- 
partment are sponsoring an advertising 
campaign in Women’s Wear Daily and 
Women’s Reporter. 

Hitler’s march into Poland and the 
spread of war throughout Europe served 
to crystalize the feeling that the Dallas 
market should actively develop export 
trade with the Latin-American countries. 
This led to the establishment of the Dallas 
and North Texas Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion on October 1, 1939, as a division of 
the Dallas Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association. From this developed 
the Chamber’s present foreign trade de- 
partment under the direction of Roy Jen- 
kins as manager. 

Despite suspension of some of the 
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major peace-time activities, war is keep- 
ing the department busier than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers, wholesalers and oth- 
er Chamber members daily receive per- 
sonalized service of a widely varied na- 
ture. Mr. Bourdene keeps informed on 
all directives issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, War Production Board and the 
other Government agencies. He keeps 
posted on legislation. This and other in- 
formation is bulletined regularly to mem- 
bers and is also kept on file for reference 
by members seeking the answers to in- 
dividual questions. 

A major war-time promotion activity 
of the department to keep the Dallas mar- 
ket in the nation’s fashion spotlight and 
build greater prestige has been the launch- 
ing of the School of Design at Southern 
Methodist University to develop South- 
west talent for use by the manufacturers 
in perpetuating distinctive Texas and 
Southwest styling. 

Bob Bourdene was born June 14, 1911, 
at Atlanta, Ga. He attended Mississippi 
College at Clinton, Miss., three years from 
1928 to 1930 and was a student in the 
law school of the University of Texas in 
1931 and 1932. 

His first job was as a field man for 
the Civil Works Administration, and 
within a short time he was named county 
administrator for the Hays County Re- 
lief Board at San Marcos, becoming at 
the age of 22 the youngest administrator 


in the nation. He later served as com- 
modity distributor for District 15 (eleven 
counties) at Uvalde for the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation, as director at 
Beaumont for eleven counties for the 
National Youth Administration, as field 
representative for the Social Security 
Board loaned to the Texas Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission and 
then as manager of the jobbers and man- 
ufacturers department of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce before coming to 
the Dallas Chamber post July 1, 1938. 

The department’s role of keeping un- 
relaxed its efforts to build a Dallas 
market that is great today and is being 
projected as greater tomorrow, while at 
the same time giving all-out attention 
to helping win the war and assisting its 
members with questions arising ,in con- 
nection with their relations with govern- 
mental agencies or resulting from the 
application of official rulings or inter- 
pretations, is a responsibility of many 
details. Credit for keeping the internal 
machinery of the office functioning efh- 
ciently goes largely to Miss Rosa Lee 
McCarter. department secretary. 

Seemingly having a limitless capacity 
for sustained effort, faithful to details 
and intensely loyal, Miss McCarter has 
been associated with the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce since May, 1936. She first 
served in the membership service de- 
partment, and in October, 1938, trans- 
ferred to the manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ department. 


FIGURING TRANSPORTATION REFUNDS, made to buyers in the Dallas market on the basis of volume 
of purchases, is one of the many duties of Miss Rosa Lee McCarter, efficient secretary in the manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ department of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


















PICTURED AT RIGHT at speakers’ table at dinner 
honoring Brigadier General E. H. Marks are, left 
to right, John W. Carpenter, General Marks, B. F. 
Mclain, Major General Richard Donovan, Roy Mil- 
ler and Walter L. Prehn. Below are shown, left to 
right, Captain J. R. Ruhsenberger, General Donovan, 












Rear Admiral A. C. Bennett and Captain 
H. T. Dietrich. 





















































‘& RMY. Navy and Government war Eighth Service Command, and Mayor J. “Because of its great mobility, it will 
agency leaders were honored at a Woodall Rodgers. have ready access to any part of the L. 
series of functions sponsored by the Dal- While in Dallas for a regional board world; and it will be free to visit any re 
las Chamber of Commerce during the meeting of the Smaller War Plants Cor- port without creating the unfriendly Ci 
past month. poration, Maury Maverick, chairman and feeling which would be incurred by a 
Rear Admiral A. C. Bennett, command- general manager of the corporation, was policing force of land troops billeted in si 
ant of the Eighth Naval District, New honored at a luncheon at the Hotel Adol- _ the country,” he said. A 
Orleans, was the guest of honor at a phus, sponsored by the Dallas Manufac- “It’s not logical,” he added, “that a ve 
luncheon held at the Hotel Adolphus, at turers’ and Wholesalers’ Association, a group of nations with widely diversified gi 
which B. F. McLain, president of the division of the Chamber. Jack B. Dale, interests can be held together with a er 
Chamber, presided as toastmaster. president of the manufacturers and piece of paper such as the Versailles rr 
Guests honored also were Captain H. wholesalers, presided. Treaty. No treaty is any better than the SO 
T. Dietrich, newly assigned to the Naval Brigadier General E. H. Marks, new strongest army and navy behind it.” 
Air Station at Dallas as commanding of- Southwestern division engineer for the In addressing the manufacturers, in 
ficer; and Captain J. R. Ruhsenberger, Army at Dallas as well as the new Eighth wholesalers and guests following the ut 
who has relinquished the Naval Air Sta- Service Command engineer, succeeding luncheon, Mr. Maverick said that Donald In 
tion post to Captain Dietrich to undertake ¢,]_ Robert Neyland, was the guest of Nelson, head of the War Production th 
a sea assignment. Those attending the a A teas: Dic by he Dallas Board, is in favor of converting small th 
luncheon included Major General Rich- tn _ business first. in 
ard Donovan, commanding officer of the agate arama die Mag lpraeg “The SWPC ; : : : fu 
: g Hotel, presided over by Mr. McLain. The SWPC is not against big busi- 
Gales intedd Gensel Doeeven end but all of the little plant operators Qn 
other “officers in the engineering and an together is what makes America z 
Every Woman | Eighth Service Command forces. salen wn anne. it he Ti woegiet : 
with a Life | e: } _ man doesn’t get a prompt financial set- . 
Phe luncheon for Admiral Bennett was — jJement when his war contract is termi- Lic 
Income... held while he and Mrs. Bennett were in nated, he'll go broke.” th 
= Dallas for a visit with their daughter and Mr. Maverick said he does not want th 
last always! son-in-law, Lt. (jg) and Mrs. C. F. the SWPC to interfere with the American “oh 
ee | Helme. Lieutenant Helme a flight banking system but wants the bankers to m 
call R-8861. | training at the Dallas Naval Air Sta- jake loans to small business, and favors ac 
Cora Dulaney ke > e tion. raising the excess profits tax exemption er 
Sei: || Admiral Bennett expressed the view from $10,000 to $50,000 or $100,000 in ca 
re OR meas, | that the American Navy will be the No. order to encourage persons to undertake cr 
i} 1 instrument of peace following this war. new business activities. an 
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Mr. Maverick was introduced by W. 
L. Pier of Fort Worth, chairman of the 
regional board of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

In his remarks, General Marks empha- 
sized the major role that United States 
Army engineers will play in the recon- 
version period. The guidance of the en- 
gineers in formulating a valuable pro- 
gram of public works will be a major 
contribution to the development of a 
sound post-war economy, he said. 

Principal speaker for the dinner greet- 
ing General Marks was Roy Miller, exec- 
utive vice president of the Trinity River 
Improvement Association, who outlined 
the work done by the Army engineers in 
the past, praised their service in counsel- 
ing with Congress and pointed to the 
further development of natural resources 
as a major factor contributing to greater 
development of this country in the fu- 
ture. 

“There is a great program of conserva- 
tion and development which ought to set 
the pattern for our entire country when 
the war is over,” Mr. Miller declared. 
“We will face great problems of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction of fiscal char- 
acter, problems of how we can carry our 
creat debt after this war is over. We can 
carry this debt only by a substantial in- 
crease in our annual wealth production 
and we must go from a pre-war figure of 
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ninety billion dollars annually to one of 
around one hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

“There is no more easy or certain 
way to increase our wealth production 
than by developing our natural resources, 
and particularly our waterways and water 
resources. Our most alluring prospect is 
through development of those resources 
to every possible use, and those will as- 
sure the future of America.” 

Mr. Miller explained that General 
Marks was division engineer at Galves- 
ton from 1933 to 1937 and therefore has 
been very closely identified with the Trin- 
ity River program. 

It was reminded that the rivers and 
harbors bill now pending in Congress is 
of major importance to Texas because it 
includes funds earmarked for Texas 
totaling $62,000,000 for rivers and har- 
bors projects and $57,000,000 for flood 
control work, with 40 per cent of the 
total due to be spent on the Trinity River 
project, most of it in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area including $18,500,000 for 
several new lakes for flood control and 
future navigation and $32,000,000 for 
soil conservation. 


Mr. McLain said that the Intracoastal 
Canal would never have been built had 
it not been for the vision and work of 
Mr. Miller. Much praise was also ex- 
pressed for the untiring work of John W. 


GUEST OF HONOR Maury Maverick (center) is pic- 
tured at left with Morton R. Harrison (left), South- 
west regional director, Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, and Jack B. Dale. Below are shown, left to 
right, Weaver Holland, chairman of the military 
affairs committee of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce; B. F. Mclain, Rear Admiral A. C. Bennett 





and Mayor Woodall Rodgers. 


Carpenter, president of the Trinity River 
Improvement Association, and John M. 
Fouts, general manager of the associa- 
tion. Navigation of the Trinity from Fort 
Worth and Dallas to the Intracoastal 
Canal at Galveston is proposed in the 
Trinity River project, with the present 
bill, however, providing for navigation 
only from Galveston to Liberty. 

“The river and harbor development of 
the nation is now on a sound, business 
basis,” said Mr. Miller in paying tribute 
to the Army engineers. “It is in the hands 
of highly trained experts, selected from 
the most efficient group of engineers in 
this or any other country whose only pur- 
pose is to serve.” 





Larry Taylor of Dallas has been in- 
stalled as first vice president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. 





Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET R-5103 





















J. Ben Critz Begins 
Fifteenth Year as 
Chamber Manager 


NTERING upon his fifteenth year 

as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, 
a post he agreed to take on a six-month 
trial basis back in 1930, J. Ben Critz is 
the recipient, among the congratulations 
of friends and associates, of a formal 
resolution of appreciation from the Dal- 
las Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Dallas Jaycees adopted their reso- 
lution on the occasion of Mr. Critz’ ob- 
servance on July 15 of his fourteenth an- 
niversary with the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A successful cotton man and having 
just been re-elected to a two-year term as 
mayor of Highland Park when Homer 
Wade resigned as general manager of 
the Chamber, Mr. Critz was turned to by 
the directors as the man best qualified 
by his business experience and qualities 
of leadership to take over the job of run- 
ning Dallas’ most important city build- 
ing organization. 

Since he was not sure he was the man 
for the assignment and he did not want 
the directors to be embarrassed if things 
did not work out, he accepted the ap- 
pointment on the six-month temporary 
basis, taking a leave from his cotton 
business. 


However, when the Chamber’s annual 








J. BEN CRITZ 


meeting came around six months later 
and the board of directors organized for 
the new year, Mr. Critz was the unani- 
mous choice for vice president and gen- 
eral manager for his first full year. 


Noting Mr. Critz’ fourteenth annivers- 
ary date, Jim Chambers, writing in the 
Dallas Times-Herald, paid tribute to the 
Chamber general manager as the “build- 
er of Dallas” and pointed out that the 
organization’s “directors have never had 
anything but praise for his work.” 


“In these fourteen years, Mr. Critz 
has seen Greater Dallas grow from a 
population of 273,097 to a war-busy city 
of 450,000,” he wrote. “He has seen it 
become one of the industrial centers of 
the Southwest and he predicts that its 
growth after the war will be even more 
rapid. 

“In this period of time, too, Mr. Critz 
has become recognized as one of the na- 
tion’s leading Chamber of Commerce ex- 
ecutives, and many of the plans which he 
has inaugurated for Dallas have been 
studied and copied by larger cities.” 


Mr. Critz served as president of the 
Dallas County Exchange in 1928. He was 
president of the Dallas Country Club in 
1929. He was mayor of Highland Park 
in 1928 and 1929 but resigned after be- 
ing re-elected to a second two-year term 
to join the Chamber of Commerce. 





Chamber of Commerce; and, 


Resolution of Dallas Jaycees 
Pays Tribute to J. Ben Critz 


Wuereas, The Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce has for 
twenty-five years enjoyed the help and guidance of the Dallas 


Wuereas, Fourteen years of this association has been made 


especially pleasant and fruitful because of the administration 
of Mr. J. Ben Critz as manager of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce; and, 


Wuereas, Mr. J. Ben Critz has aided in the betterment of 
Dallas and its citizens far more than was expected of him in his 
official capacity ; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by the Board of Directors of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, That we hereby express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the aid and counsel Mr. J. Ben Critz has given 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce during the last fourteen 
years; and be it further 





DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(hstablished 1857) 


2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


RESOLVED, That we hereby express our admiration for his 
untiring spirit of helpfulness to Dallas and its citizens and wish 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
him many years of success in the improvement of our great city. 


Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
dgents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Line: 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7I11 


Unanimously adopted the fourteenth day of July, 1914. 


Witson C., Dricecs, 
President. 


Joun J. STUART, 
Secretary. 
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Model Aviation 

(Continued from Page 11) 

than two or three flying fields in the 
country devoted exclusively to model 
aviation. Exchange Club Field, a 200- 
acre tract of virgin prairie located on 
the Buckner farm some 7 miles east of 
Dallas, is made available through the 
generosity of Buckner Orphans Home. 
On this high, unobstructed field, sur- 
rounded by flight favorable air currents, 
Dallas model builders practice and stage 
many free flight contests. 


Model Aviation Movie 
Made in Dallas 

Produced in Dallas during July, a mo- 
tion picture depicting model aviation ac- 
tivity throughout the United States will 
soon be ready for distribution. This pic- 
ture, made for the United States Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, was pro- 


THE CONTROL LINE MODEL rebuilt Fireball of 
C. E. Kindelberger, Jr., an engineer at North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., is powered with a Speedway 
Bunch-Tiger motor. The tires are hollow rubber. 
Air is put into them by means of a needle device. 
They are then sealed with a self-sealing patch. 
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—Bill's Bugle Photo 
SCALE MODEL WINNER in the 1944 Dallas city air 
model championships was 10-year-old Virginia 
Hamilton. 


duced entirely in Dallas by All-Nations 
Productions, Inc., of New York, with 
local sponsorship of the Exchange Club 
and the cooperation of Dallas model 
builders, civic and aviation leaders. 

“Model Aviation,” narrated in Span- 
ish and Portuguese, is to be distributed 
by the office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in all Latin-American 
countries to encourage Pan-American 
aviation and cooperation. In addition, a 
full color English language version was 
made for showing throughout the United 
States. 

National recognition of Dallas’ model 
aviation activities, the city’s prominence 
in aviation, favorable climatic conditions 
and the invitation of the Exchange Club 
were the determining factors in the for- 
tunate choice of Dallas as the locale for 
the picture. 

An all-local cast of model builders se- 
lected by the movie’s director, Reed N. 
Haythorne of New York, worked daily 
for some three weeks to complete the pic- 
ture. Many scenes were taken at the Dal- 
las city air model championships July 9. 
“Model Aviation” will have its premiere 
showing in Dallas, with a pre-view by 
the Exchange Club and guests, probably 
in September. 


Pan-American Model 
Aviation Luncheon 

In celebration of the completion of the 
“Model Aviation” movie, a Pan-Amer- 
ican Model Aviation Luncheon was held 


in the Hotel Adolphus July 10 following 
the Dallas city air model championships. 

This unprecedented meeting, sponsor- 
ed by the Exchange Club, gave model 
building its first public recognition by 
Dallas’ aviation, civic and Pan-American 
interests. Honor guests were the mem- 
bers of the cast of “Model Aviation,” with 
Director-Producer Haythorne and _ his 
photographers and assistants, and some 
forty-five contest winners in the annual 
Dallas city air model championships. 

Consuls and consular representatives 
of Latin-American cuntries and of Great 
Britain, representatives of the aircraft 
manufacturers, the airlines, military avia- 
tion, aviation schools, the aviation press. 
Dallas and Oak Cliff Chambers of Com- 
merce, Civil Air Patrol, Transportation 
Club, civic service clubs and Mayor 
Woodall Rodgers participated in the 
meeting. 

Model aviation, as a vital factor in 
Dallas’ aeronautical growth, has come 
into its own! 

Dr. Louis H. Logan of Dallas has 
been elected historian of the Iota Tau 
Sigma Fraternity. 


PART OF A MODEL plane exhibit for pilots at Fifth 
Ferrying Group recreation hall at Love Field is 
shown in top photograph. At bottom are shown 
some of the many scale and solid models entered 


in the 1944 Dallas city air model championships. 
« . 











INDALLAS Last Month “mronconeen 


Fred F. Florence, president of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, is one 
of forty-one bank executives from all 
parts of the nation who make up the post- 
war small business credit commission of 
the American Bankers Association. 

A Al 7 

S. F. Thomas has been named man- 
ager of the mortgage loan department of 
the United Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

i ae 

Joseph P. Tufts will be transferred 
August 1 from Kansas City to become 
regional representative at Dallas for the 
National Housing Agency, succeeding 
Preston L. Wright, moved to San Fran- 
cisco. 

eee 

New manager of the eleventh region 
office at Dallas for Dun & Bradstreet is 
George A. Giese, formerly manager at 
San Antonio and Atlanta, Ga., who is 
successor to Jay Smith, transferred to 
New York as manager for the second re- 
gion. 

A A 

Perey H. Harris, formerly with the 
John B. Combs Agency, has opened his 
own general insurance agency in the Ir- 
win-Keasler Building under the firm name 
of Percy H. Harris Insurance Agency. 

yor? 


Frank E. Gullette has been elected 
president of the Dallas chapter of the 
National Association of Power Engin- 
eers. Other officers include: J. D. 
Simms, vice president; J. F. Schweg- 
mann, G. W. Medford, O. C. Flan- 





"55 Years in Dallas" 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 54 years’ experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. © Phone C-4366 








Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


. L. EWING CO. 


C-5401 Dallas 





1919 Main St. 











agin, secretaries; J. E. Burger, treas- 
urer; W. E. Spearman, conductor; E. 
B. Evans, doorkeeper; S. G. Phillips, 
P. V. Hiegel and J. G. Burger, 
trustees. 

fs i A 

Porter Bywaters, who has been asso- 

ciated with the Dallas branch of the Em- 
ployers Casualty Company for the last 
fourteen years, has been advanced to 
manager of the hospitalization insurance 
department of the company. 

v A v 


Roy R. Roberts, formerly of Tyler, 
has been appointed chief of recruitment 
and classification work for the Dallas 
city civil service board. 


Cie +g, 


W. Don Ellinger, formerly a field 
examiner, has been appointed acting di- 
rector of Region 10 of the President’s 
Fair Employment Practices Committee 
at Dallas as successor to Leonard M. 
Brin, who resigned. 

A 7 “A 


Floyd F. Maddox, formerly assistant 
district manager, has been advanced to 
district manager in Dallas for the high- 
way transport department of the Office of 
Defense Transportation as successor to 
S. Joyner Cole, who has returned to the 
Common Carrier Motor Freight Associa- 
tion, which loaned him to the Govern- 
ment to set up the Dallas field office of 
ODT in April, 1942. 


7 A t 


New executive director of the Dallas 
Big Brothers, a War Chest agency, is 
Austin G. Scott, formerly with the Har- 
ris County probation department. 


7 As i 


Ben F. Gentle is president of the new- 
ly formed South Dallas Kiwanis Club. 
Other officers include L. L. Hiegel and 
the Rev. Odell Jameson, vice presi- 
dents; and A. M. Gay, treasurer. Direc- 
tors are John W. Rowland, H. D. Dos- 
sett, Fisher Brown, T. F. McKamey, 
the Rev. W. C. Childress, Maurice 
Beck and W. R. Lindsay. 


Tae oP 


Dr. J. M. Dowis, Dallas city health 
officer, has been named chairman of the 
health division of the Council of Social 
Agencies. Mrs. Edgar Dakin is vice 
chairman and Dr. M. Hill Metz is sec- 
retary. 





E. POSTON HAMILTON 


E. Poston Hamilton, who has been en- 
gaged in commercial printing and adver- 
tising in Dallas for the last twenty years 
and was formerly with the Padgett Print- 
ing Company, has become associated with 
the Powell Printing Company. During 
the absence of Captain R. P. Wall, on 
military leave, Mr. Hamilton is serving 
also as advertising manager of the South- 
western Drug Corporation of Dallas. 

yw # 

Newly appointed consultant for the 
technical advisory service of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation for the eighth 
region, with headquarters at Dallas, is 
C. Ray Martin, who was formerly as- 
sociated with the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce and the Texas state depart- 
ment for vocational education. 

7 y A 

Dr. James C. Dolley took office 
July 15 as director of research and 
statistics for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. He was with the University of 
Texas for fifteen years. Morgan H. 
Rice, who has been connected with the 
Federal Reserve Bank for twenty-three 
years, has been advanced to assistant vice 
president. 

7 7 7 

Honors were accorded two Dallas 
teachers at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Pitts- 
burgh in July with the election of Mrs. 
Beulah Keeton Walker as president of 
the department of classroom teachers and 
the renaming of Miss Mayme Wheless 
as secretary-treasurer of the National 
League of Teachers Associations. 
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T. G. Garrett has been moved up 
from vice president to president of the 
Exchange Club of Dallas, succeeding J. 
T. Hollis. Other new officers include 
John H. Barnes, vice president; T. H. 
Rutherford, secretary-treasurer; J. S. 
Thompson, J. E. Dickinson, Hugh 
Arthurs and J. Kiernan White, mem- 
bers of the board of control. 


7 . 5 A 


Larry M. Higgins, for the last eight- 
een years connected with the Texas Em- 
ployers Insurance Association and the 
Employers Casualty Company, has been 
appointed secretary and general man- 
ager of the Texas Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Dallas. 


q tq vy 


A. B. Greene has been moved from 
Fort Worth to assume the superintend- 
ency of the Dallas plant of Swift & Com- 
pany, succeeding O. E. Kent, who has 
been transferred to Fort Worth as su- 
perintendent. 


7 y y 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Charles E. McClelland, 
former Texas newspaperman, as field 
representative in the public relations de- 
partment of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Dallas. 


, #F y 


Wilson Crook, president of Crook 
Advertising Agency, and Jordan Own- 
by, director of public relations of the 
First National Bank, have been appointed 
to the War Chest publicity committee. 

¥ Y 5 A 


Captain Henry T. Dietrich, new 
commanding officer of the Dallas Naval 
Air Station, has succeeded Captain J. R. 
Ruhsenberger as a member of the 
board of directors and the Army, Navy 
and defense committee of the War Chest. 


eS 2 ¢ 


New president of the Texas Division of 
the International Association for Iden- 
tification is Forrest Sorrels, chief of 
the United States Secret Service Bureau 
in Dallas. 

a eZ 

Louis James, controller of the Lone 

Star Gas Company, has been elected a 


director of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants. 


, y 


The Texas State Bar Association has 
honored two Dallasites with the election 
of Wayne R. Howell as vice president 
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and Ray Rosoff as secretary of the sec- 
tion on taxation, trade and commerce. 


. y y 


B. F. McLain and Robert M. Speer 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors of the Retail Credit Insti- 
tute of America. 

q : a 

W. R. Burns has been named chair- 
man of the family and adult service divi- 
sion of the Council of Social Agencies. 
Mrs. Zuleika B. Hicks is vice chair- 
man, and Mrs. Elva Lloyd is secretary. 

- i i 

With his election to the presidency of 
the American Urological Association, 
which is a constituent of the American 
Medical Society, Dr. A. I. Folsom of 
Dallas has been accorded an honor sec- 
ond only to the presidency of the med- 
ical society itself. He was guest of honor 
at a dinner given July 17 at the Baker 
Hotel by the Dallas County Medical So- 
ciety. 

i : y 

Fred A. McCabe has been appointed 
business manager of the Southwest divi- 
sion of United Press Associations, with 
headquarters at Dallas. 

¥ i 5 A 

Guy H. Walden, formerly assistant 
cashier and manager of the personal loan 
department of the First National Bank of 
Amarillo, has been elected assistant cash- 
ier of the Liberty State Bank of Dallas. 


¢ ¢ #F 


J. W. (Doc) Moore has been ad- 
vanced to general freight agent in Dallas 
for the Lone Star Package Car Company 
as successor to L. O. Cox, who has been 
transferred to St. Louis as general traf- 
fic manager in charge of sales. 

gorge 

Phil Fox of Watson Associates, Inc., 
has been named a member of the com- 
mittee on social studies of the Texas 
Social Welfare Association. 

gor? 


New chief chaplain of the Eighth Serv- 
ice Command headquarters at Dallas is 
Lieut. Col. John MacWilliams, who 
succeeds Col. Ora J. Cohee. 


7 af vy 


Maxson Insurance Agency 
Announces Name Change 
The name of the Maxson Insurance 
Company of Dallas has been changed to 
the Maxson-Mahoney-Turner Agency, 
606 Republic Bank Building. Members 
of the partnership include Harry I. Max- 


son, John S. Maxson, M. Kenneth Ma- 
honey and Oakee T. Turner. The change 
in name does not affect executive per- 
sonnel. 

a 


Essair Names W. F. Long 


Chairman of Board 

W. F. Long has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Essair, Inc., 
Dallas, which holds a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for air trans- 
portation of passengers, property and 
mail between Houston and Amarillo via 
Austin, San Angelo, Abilene and Lub- 
bock. Other officers, who are also direc- 
tors, are R. C. Marshall, Jr., president; 
L. H. Luckey and C. W. Murchison, vice 
presidents; and E. Y. Holt, secretary- 
treasurer. 

a 


Correction 

An item in the July issue of DALLAs 
reporting the nomination, tantamount to 
election, of D. V. Carter for chairman of 
the advisory committee of the southwest- 
ern district division of production, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, incorrectly list- 
ed his company affiliation as the Sun Oil 
Company. Mr. Carter is associated with 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company. R. S. 
McFarland of Dallas, Seaboard Oil Com- 
pany, is a nominee also for membership 
on the committee. 

. a i 


Due to a typographical error, the list 
of new members of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce published in the July issue 
of DALLas incorrectly showed the ad- 
dress of the Dallas branch office of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
at 2208 South St. Paul Street. The office, 
under charge of C. A. Vernoy, Jr., branch 
manager, who has represented the com- 
pany in Dallas for the last twenty-two 
years, is actually located at 208 South 
St. Paul Street. 





Mr. Merchant... 
For larger profits and repeat business sell 
REALSHINE Shoe Polish . . . made by the 
oldest shoe polish manufacturer in Texas. 
REALSHINE COMPANY 
2644 Main St. Dallas, Texas C-5631 








CARL B. McKINNEY 
Dentist 


HOURS: 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Closed on Sunday 


Location over Palace Theatre 


16212 Elm C-6327 
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What Othars Say— 
Rambling With Roly 


UTDOOR theatrical entertainment 

advocated recently in this column 
brings a most interesting magazine 
from one of the customers. It is called 
“Dallas” and is published by the Dallas 
(Texas) Chamber of Commerce. It is an 
excellent publication, lavishly illustrated 
and printed on slick paper; all told a 
great credit to the metropolis of the 
Southwest. 

Of particular interest is a section de- 
voted to “Opera Under the Stars,” the 
summer outdoor theater which is thriv- 
ing down in Dallas. If they can do it in 
Texas in the summer, why can’t it be 
done in Ontario? And if Dallas can make 
a success of it, why can’t Toronto? After 
all, Dallas has less than half the popula- 
tion of Toronto. but apparently twice as 
much go to it. 

Last year Dallas presented ten weeks 
of light opera in its open-air theater, 
playing to more than 26,000 patrons 
weekly, for a total attendance of 263,309 
persons. The Dallas Retail Merchants’ 
Association is back of the venture be- 
cause it has found that it brings to the 
city many out-of-town buyers. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers are enthusiastic 
backers for the same reason. From a cul- 
tural point of view, the undertaking has 
provided an opportunity for promising 
young performers in the city, and ten 
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By Roly Young 


In “The Globe and Mail," Toronto 


or more of the local boys and girls grad- 
uated from last year’s productions to 
big time, several on Broadway. 

Two outstanding examples are Kitty 
Seales of Fort Worth, who has become 
the premier ballerina in “Helen Goes to 
Troy” in New York, and Alicia Krug 
of Kingsville, Texas, who has a role in 
“Mexican Hayride,” also on Broadway. 

Dallas brings Broadway to Texas by 
importing the leading players for each 
production, local people playing the 
minor roles, except when they become 
stars in their own right. Thus, while the 
leads for “Bohemian Girl” have been cast 
from the Met, with four leading singers 
being imported, a Dallas girl, Dorothy 
Sandlin, will sing the leads in “Madame 
Sherry.” and “The Chocolate Soldier,” 
and another Dallas girl has been cast for 
the role of Margot in “The Desert Song.” 

Other importations for this current 
season which is now under way include 
Marthe Errolle for “The Merry Widow” 
and “Rio Rita” and Maureen Cannon 
from the Copacabana in New York will 
sing the lead in “No, No, Nanette” and 
“Hit the Deck.” Jane Deering will sing 
the title role in “Sally”. 

Leading dancers are also brought in 
to lead the ballets and chorus numbers. 
This year they include Patricia Bowman, 
Teresita Osta, Sondra Barrett and Claris- 
sa. 

It is obvious from this outline of the 
activities in Dallas that, quite aside from 
any financial angle, the summer outdoor 
theater season is a great boon to the 
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promising youngsters of the city and 
surrounding municipalities. | suppose it 
is too much to ask our city fathers to 
take an interest in anything so sissy as 
young people who sing and dance; al- 
though, from Mayor Conboy’s remarks 
at the recent “Snow White” contest, one 
might suppose that his Worship was in 
favor of supporting some such cultural 
effort. 

Of course, the Snow White affair was 
being done with somebody else’s money, 
which is an important factor. It would 
seem that in American cities the metro- 
politan business men and their companies 
are sufficiently civic-minded to put up the 
money necessary for such a venture, 
while in Toronto we’re too busy counting 
our profits to be bothered with any such 
quaint stunt. 

As pointed out before, we have a num- 
ber of ideal sites for such a venture. 
There are numerous natural ampitheatres 
in Riverdale which are central. In peace- 
time, the stage in front of the grand- 
stand at the C.N.E. would be a swell spot, 
but, since that isn’t available now, a 
similar temporary structure could be 
built before the grandstand at Varsity 
Arena. 

Either of these grandstand ideas would 
be good because it would provide a cov- 
ering for the audience and there would 
be plenty of dressing-room accommoda- 
tion inside the grandstand for the per- 
formers. 

How about it, Toronto? Don’t we ever 
grow up? 


LETTER 


Our framed certificate of membership 
in the Dallas Chamber of Commerce has 
been received and hung upon the wall of 
our office. We are happy to be added to 
your list of Dallas business firms who 
seek to build a better city ... 

George H. Mitchell 
Manager, 
Visual Education, Inc. 





Buy 
War Bonds 











Metropolitan 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


57 Years in Dallas 
Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 
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Opera Under the Stars Offers 
Favorites In Closing Repertoire 


HE four weeks of Starlight Operetta 

in August will end the summer sea- 
son of open-air musicals at Fair Park 
Casino. “Sally,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Hit 
the Deck.” and “The Desert Song” com- 
prise the August repertoire. 

Jane Deering, Broadway singing and 
dancing star, will head the cast for 
“Sally”. which starting July 31 runs 
through August 6. Her repertoire ranges 
from night club entertainment to stage 
shows and classical ballet work. “Sally” 
will mark the first appearance in Dallas 
of Miss Deering and of Don Weismuller, 
dancing star. Happy Felton, plump comic 
already seen in “No, No, Nannette,” will 
return to add spice to this production. 
Intriguing music such as “Look For the 
Silver Lining,” “Sally,” and “A Wild. 
Wild Rose” by Jerome Kern carry along 
the fast moving plot. 

Susanne Fisher, Walter Cassel, Eric 
Mattson, and John Gurney, all of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will star 
in Michael Balfa’s “Bohemian Girl” the 
week beginning Monday, August 7. This 
colorful gypsy tale has probably been 
presented more times than any other pro- 
duction ever staged, and this year is the 
100th anniversary of its first performance 
in America. 

Last year’s dance favorite, Clarissa, 
will return for the swirling, gaudy gypsy 
numbers and Mona Bradford of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company will make her first 
Dallas appearance in this romance of the 
open road and the Danube. Such num- 
bers as “You'll Remember Me,” “I 
Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” “Come 
With the Gypsy Bride,” and “Where Is 
the Spell” will make the memory of “Bo- 
hemian Girl” sing in many hearts long 
afterward. 


A nautical musical comedy, Vincent 
Youman’s “Hit the Deck,” will hold forth 
at the Casino the week beginning August 
14. Diminutive Maureen Cannon, who 
looks back on successes on Broadway. 
the screen, and opera, plays the feminine 
lead opposite Bernie West, comic of 
Broadway fame. Clarissa will be held 
over for this panorama of sailors, battle- 
ships, yachts, Sloppy Robert’s Bar, a 
1,000 sailors named Smith, and complica- 
tions of love. “Sometimes I’m Happy” 
and “Hallelujah” are hit songs from “Hit 
the Deck.” 


The season ends August 27 after a 
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week’s run of Sigmund Romberg’s exotic 
musical, “The Desert Song.” Walter Cas- 
sel and Andzia Kuzak, both favorites of 
the 1943 season, will sing the leads in this. 
the tenth production. Music including 
“Blue Heaven and You and I,” “One 
Alone to Be My Own,” “The Riff Song.” 
and “The Sabre Song” is so interwoven 
with the vigorous action that it is an in- 
tegral part of the story of barbarous war- 
riors and love-making in the North Afri- 
can desert. 


Maritime Supervisor 
Moves Office to Dallas 


A transfer of the activities of the Re- 
gional Maritime Supervisor, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, has been made from 
New Orleans to Dallas so as to locate the 
office more centrally in Region 8 and co- 
ordinate the Maritime activities for the 
region, it has been announced by Leon- 
ard Routledge. regional Maritime super- 
visor. 


Harold Vaughn, transferred from 
Kansas City, has been made architectural 
engineer for the Dallas office of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
as successor to C. E. Overbeck, who has 
been moved to St. Louis as general archi- 
tectural engineer. 


Post-War Opportunities 
(Continued from Page 9) 
world of frenzied competition? 

Actually the future of Dallas had prev- 
iously been pictured to me in these words, 
as they relate to oil activity: “Dallas has 
earned the rank of key city of the oil 
industry by virtue of its position as a 
geographic center of the area which ac- 
counts for 73 per cent of America’s total 
production of crude oil. In this area is 
concentrated the bulk of the known pe- 
troleum reserves. Its strategic position 
has brought over 650 oil firms and opera- 
tors here. Dallas is operating headquar- 
ters for major and independent pro- 
ducers, oil and gas pipe lines, lease 
brokers, geophysical survey services, roy- 
alty owners, equipment and_ supply 
companies.” What, then, are the cold 
facts behind the colorful scenes that have 
made Dallas a vital oil center today, ex- 
pecting even greater things tomorrow? 


Brad Mills, executive secretary of the 


American Association of Oil Well Drill- 
ing Contractors, summarized the advan- 
tages of Dallas this way: “Dallas should 
be a leading post-war oil center because 
(1) it is roughly 125 miles from the 
East Texas oil fields, largest in the 
world; (2) it is about 150 miles from 
the big North Texas fields; (3) it is 
overnight or less from the west central 
and West Texas fields; (4) it is barely 
overnight to Louisiana, Texas Gulf Coast. 
the Panhandle, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Kansas and Arkansas fields; (5) Dallas 
is easily the leading transportation cen- 
ter of the Southwest, being the hub of 
all important air, rail and highway trans- 
portation systems; (6) Dallas is head- 
quarters for large. permanent govern- 
mental agencies during both war and 
peace. (For instance, the industry now 
is constantly in touch with the War Labor 
Board): (7) Dallas is the Southwest 
banking and insurance capital; (8) Dal- 
las is one of the largest oil equipment 
centers. being ideally located for explora- 
tion and producing companies because of 
these facilities.” 


Exploration is always an uncertain 
adventure, particularly in the “oil game.” 
But oil is no longer a game, as H. J. 
Struth. economist of the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association, very 
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emphatically cautioned. “There are no 
quick returns; a man no longer becomes 
a millionaire overnight,” Mr. Struth ob- 
served. “It takes from ten to twelve years 
to get invested capital back. It is wholly 
unlike the old days when capital was re- 
turned in a matter of weeks. Actually 
the average return on invested capital be- 
tween 1921 and 1939 was 2.19 per cent. 
In July, 1944, it may be up to 4 per cent. 
In any circumstance the net yield was 
smaller than from many other major in- 
dustries. This percentage takes into ac- 
count all phases including producing, re- 
fining, pipe lines, marketing. It considers 
the activities of the large companies 
where all departments are integrated.” 

Apparently today the oil business is 
like mining and other business ventures. 
Of course, it has its deeply speculative 
aspects. But in its ramifications it is 
fully as stabilized as any other business. 
At the time the Mid-Continent Associa- 
tion was organized in 1919, the situation 
was entirely different. Gushers came in 
wild. Sometimes they were turned in loose 
and the oil went shooting into the sky 
and flooded the ground simply to put on 
a show. In those days wells were allowed 
to flow wide open. The idea was to get 
as much oil as quickly as possible. 

Oil was produced at the rate of one 
million barrels a day. Whole fields were 
gutted. “Small operators sold oil as low 
as ten cents a barrel,” Mr. Struth re- 
called. “Of course, no legitimate operator 
could exist on this basis. . . . Eventually 
martial law was declared. Finally the 


War Chest Approves 
Veterans’ Center Budget 

For the financing of a Dallas veterans’ 
service center, scheduled to open August 
1 on the first floor of the War Manpower 
Commission offices at Ross and Akard 
Streets, the War Chest has approved a 
fifteen-month budget of $8,300. 

The executive committee of the center, 
which will act as an information agency 
and clearing house for needs of return- 
ing war veterans, includes D. A. Lacy, 
chairman; Thomas H. Owens, vice chair- 
man; and Jacob H. Kravitz, secretary. 


industry itself cleaned up the situation. 
Gradually within the last twenty years 
the unfavorable undercurrent extrava- 
gant promoters created dissipated itself.” 
As a result today you no longer see flam- 
boyant literature, wild promises and 
reckless activities. 

The conservation laws of the early 
30’s stopped the production of oil at 
random with its inevitable waste and in- 
efficiency. “In 1919, wells were drilled 
sometimes as many as four or five in a 
single town block,” Mr. Struth continued. 
“Today the wells are spaced in such a 
way that the pool will yield its full pro- 
duction without the drilling of unneces- 
sary wells. The gas pressure is conserved 
so that the life of the well is prolonged.” 

No longer are geologists “little more 
than tolerated.” No longer are wells 
drilled on little more substantial than 
hunches. Now every sizeable company 
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has its geological department. Elaborate 
studies and tests are made before a well 
is started in wildcat territory. Is the for- 
mation really favorable to the finding of 
oil? 

The history of exploration for oil is re- 
plete with the exploitation of methods. 
“Yet the earth after all has a limited num- 
ber of physical constants,” Eugene Mc- 
Dermott, president of Geophysical Serv- 
ice, Inc., suggested. “The possible meth- 
ods of exploration are limited. The reflec- 
tion seismograph method is considered 
outstanding. Then there are gravity 
methods where several interpretations are 
possible. There are also electric and mag- 
netic methods usually of doubtful value. 
And finally there is the promising geo- 
chemistry.” What are their limitations 
and accomplishments? 

The seismograph method “generates 
an elastic wave which travels down, and 
is reflected like light from a mirror or 
sound reechoing from a canyon,” Mr. 
McDermott explained. “Then the elastic 
wave, like light or sound, travels back 
to the surface. The seismograph detector 
picks it up. The detector’s findings are 
amplified and photographed. The travel- 
time of the elastic wave from the mo- 
ment of explosion to its arrival at the 
seismograph detectors is measured to an 
accuracy of one one-thousandths of a sec- 
ond. With the velocity of elastic waves 
known, the depth to the reflecting forma- 
tion may be easily computed. In this way 
sub-surface structures favorable to the 
accumulation of oil and gas may be lo- 
cated. 

“But all structures favorable to the 
accumulation of oil do not contain oil.” 
Mr. McDermott emphasized. “Today the 
geochemical method is the first valid 
method that can locate oil directly. Using 
this method, we take samples of the soil 
about ten feet below the surface. We 
analyze the constituents in the laboratory. 
The presence of abnormally high values 
in the soil sample may indicate the pres- 
ence of an oil field below the surface. 
Actually geochemistry is not fundamen- 
tally new. It is an extension of old meth- 
ods. Nor is it universally accepted, al- 
though its acceptance is growing. But for 
that matter, well-known physicists were 
skeptical about the seismograph method 
almost twenty years ago. They said it was 
impossible.” 

What, then, do the records show con- 
cerning wildcatting for oil in view of 
modern methods? “At one time one wild- 
cat well in fifty brought in a new field,” 
Mr. Mills disclosed. “With improved oil- 
finding ‘methods the ratio of discoveries 
to dry holes has greatly increased. In 
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some localities one discovery well has 
been uncovered to each eight or ten wild- 
cats drilled. Undoubtedly geophysics has 
reduced hit-or-miss operations during the 
last twenty years.” And naturally dis- 
coveries vary considerably, dependent 
on specific areas, Evidently in Texas dis- 
coveries measure up to these figures: “In 
1943, 3,400 wildcat oil wells were drilled 
in the United States in search of new pe- 
troleum fields. The successful producers 
numbered 450. The rest were dry holes.” 

Obviously the demands for oil during 
war are at their highest peak. And ordi- 
narily you would expect under this im- 
pact that the wildcatter, the pioneer who 
risks so much, would be drilling for oil 
on deserts and plains, mountains and 
rivers, seas and lakes. But today this is 
not the case. Along with the risk of sink- 
ing his money into a dry hole, the wild- 
catter “faces today’s war-time restrictions 
on drilling, on drilling equipment, and 
on the price ceiling over crude oil, plus 
an income tax schedule that limits his 
personal profit to a small fraction of the 
cost of drilling.” 

“The price of oil should be higher to 
be at parity with other commodities.” 
Mr. Struth commented. “Oil should be 
$1.96 per barrel instead of the current 
$1.19. At $1.96 per barrel, far more wells 
would be drilled. (The price was $1.93 
during World War I). The average cost 
to produce oil is 87.4 per barrel. In North 
Texas, where the majority of wells are 
stripper wells (marginal producers) , pro- 
ducing three barrels per day or less, it 
costs $1.034 per barrel. Thus independ- 
ents under such conditions operate at a 
loss.” 

Evidently the large companies have no 
particular interest in the smaller wells. 
These companies sell their smaller wells 
to independent operators who have a 
smaller overhead. Some 3,500 operators. 
mostly independents, operate in West 
Texas, the Panhandle, the Gulf Coast. 
and so on. They may have three or four 
wells in various districts. Or they may 
operate several hundred or even up to 500 
or 1,000 pumping wells. Their margin of 
profit is small. But they may sell volume 
to big companies like Humble, Magnolia, 
and The Texas Company. These compa- 
nies move the oil to the refineries. 


How, then, do the independents regu- 
late their operations? Many oil operators 
who are “making money” are making 
money in terms of their original cost, not 
on their replacement. Many are selling oil 
from wells discovered six, eight or ten 
years ago. Those who drill wildcats often 
offset their risks not only with exhaus- 
tive geological surveys, but sell “spreads” 
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to other interests, adjacent properties to 
those being drilled, usually to major 
companies. The independent protects 
himself also in buying properties already 
producing and susceptible to further de- 
velopment. But in the final analysis there 
is no “sure shot.” Yes, you do read about 
“lucky strikes.” Such events make the 
headlines. But you don’t hear about those 
who lose in exploratory operations, al- 
ways in a majority. Too much credit 
cannot be given to these courageous pio- 
neers. It is upon them that we are de- 
pendent for our critically needed in- 
creases in petroleum output, now and to- 


morrow. 
“Failure to stabilize oil prices where 
the wells are profitable would cause 
abandonment of thousands of wells whose 
production is badly needed,” Harry 
Hines, independent operator, declared. 
This is true despite the fact that “we in 
Texas feel we have the richest produc- 
tion as well as the greatest possibilities 
for new discoveries,” as E. B. Germany, 
also an independent operator, pointed 
out. Already 174 counties in Texas are 
engaged in producing oil and gas. The 
remaining 80 counties are concerned 
with leasing and drilling activities. “Tex- 
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as is the only state in the Union in which 
all counties are involved with oil in some 
form or other. . . . Cotton is not king,” 
Mr. Germany continued. “We are on a 
petroleum economy. Oil is Texas’ great- 
est material resource, excluding its soils 
and water.” 

Here are a few concrete figures: Texas 
oil and gas fields embrace more than 
100,000 producing wells. Over 46 million 
acres of Texas farm and ranch land are 
under lease for oil and gas development. 
This comprises an area equivalent to the 
combined land area of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island. Delaware, New Jersey, 


Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
one-half of the State of Maine. Yet this 
vast acreage represents only 28 per cent 
of the entire land area of Texas. The 
East Texas field alone reportedly has over 
26,000 wells, and produces one-half mil- 
lion barrels daily. . . . Texas production 
after reaching a pre-war peak of over 
510 million barrels in 1937 turned down- 
ward. But war needs brought a rapid up- 
turn. This year’s production will break 
all records, exceeding 600 million bar- 
rels. . . . Texas, producing almost every 
quality of oil, brought to earth 42 per 
cent of the nation’s oil. 


F. H. Lahee, chief geologist of the 
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Sun Oil Company, recently affirmed, how- 
ever, that “production is fast outrunning 
discovery of new reserves.” Perhaps so, 
and unless new reserves are discovered, 
serious scarcity will be felt within an 
estimated fourteen years. But is this 
dwindling supply of oil more apparent 
than real? First of all, not all the avail- 
able petroleum can be brought to the 
surface in so short a period. Commis- 
sioner Thompson himself has stated that 
the East Texas field is good anyway for 
another twenty years. Wallace E. Pratt, 
geologist and vice president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, recalled 
that predictions of shortages in 1919 
proved 500 per cent wrong. “Measured 
by dry holes drilled, in my judgment 
the best index of our effort to find new 
oil, the United States devoted less effort 
to oil-finding in 1943 than throughout 
the 20’s when need for petroleum was 
less urgent and demand half as great,” 
he said. 


So much for exploration. Now let us 
consider in order drilling, the physical 
operation of getting oil with the essential 
equipment and its consequent produc- 
tion; next, the newer developments in re- 
fining: then, transportation of the fin- 
ished products to market; and finally, 
the marketing process, in effect, trading 
oil for dollars. All of these branches of 
the oil industry have seen remarkable 
changes under the impact of war. All of 
them affect to a great extent the nature 
and scope of operations of both the in- 
dependent operator and major producer. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
present period as it concerns drilling is 
contained in this statement, indicating 
significantly a post-war trend of far- 
reaching importance: “In the twenty 
years prior to Pearl Harbor, the depth of 
drilling wells in the United States 
changed from a maximum of about 5,000 
feet to 15.000 feet. During the same pe- 
riod the cost of labor and equipment 
greatly increased.” As Mr. Mills asserted: 
“The average cost of drilling an oil well 
in the United States is about $7.50 per 
foot. The average well depth is about 3,- 
200 feet. But this total includes a high 
percentage of shallow wells in eastern 
fields. The average depth of Texas wells, 
however, is much greater than the na- 
tional average. This is due to the greater 
use of deep rotary operations replacing 
the cable tool method. The cable tool 
method involved simply percussion mak- 
ing the hole by raising and dropping 
heavy tools against the formation being 
drilled.” But the rotary operation in oil 
parlance “employs a bit on the bottom 
of a string of drill pipe that is rotated 
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NEW C. OF C. MEMBERS 


Ten additional concerns have been wel- 
comed into the membership of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, it is reported by 
Mark Hannon, manager of the member- 
ship service department. The new mem- 
bers, listed with firm representatives, ad- 
dresses and type of business, are: 

Fred Sheppard, 607 North Harwood 
Street; auto finance. 

Guarantee Clothes Shop, 1603 Elm 
Street; Ise Teichman; retail men’s sports- 
wear. 

Carbisulphoil Company, 3114 Swiss; 
Don L. Sterling; pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers. 

Keystone Readers’ Service, 401 Texas 


by surface power, steam or internal com- 
bustion engine, diesel or electric power.” 

Indeed improvements in oil equipment 
have fully kept pace with the demands 
for deeper drilling. Only a few will be 
mentioned here. S. W. Webster, district 
manager for Emsco Derrick and Equip- 
ment Company, enumerated some of 
them by way of example: “A 500-horse- 
power rig now building at our Houston 
plant will revolutionize drilling,” he em- 
phasized. “It allows the use of a smaller 
diameter clutch, for one thing. For an- 
other, compressed air instead of me- 


Bank Building; J. H. Breard; magazine 
subscription agency. 

Hines Produce Company, 501 South 
Pearl Street; H. H. Hines; wholesale pro- 
duce. 

Bodiford’s, 191514 Main Street; J. W. 
Bodiford; watchmaker, jewelry. 

Walter Wulfson, 404 Wholesale Mer- 
chants Building; rubber footwear. 

Brooks Uniform Company, 208 South 
Lamar Street; Irving Brooks; uniforms. 

Highfill-Gullege & Terry, 1607 Kirby 
Building; Hal A. Gulledge; insurors. 

Radio Station KSKY, 
Hotel; A. L. Chilton. 


Stoneleigh 


chanical means will control it. Time will 
be saved in rigging up. Also equipment 
will be saved. The rig readily absorbs 
all shock-load, making the operation 
easier... . Pumps will be bigger and bet- 
ter... . For the first time military neces- 
sity required research engineers to de- 
velop standard equipment according to 
certain specifications. The American Pe- 
troleum Institute research engineers co- 
operated with the manufacturers. An 
agreement was reached with steel com- 
panies which resulted in a selection of 
certain alloys with greater tensile 





strength.” 

C. L. Forcum of The Guiberson Cor- 
poration visualizes “the greatest market 
for oil field equipment in sight we have 
ever known. .. . New methods and prin- 
ciples in manufacturing have been de- 
veloped. . . . The oil tool equipment 
manufacturers gained much valuable in- 
formation while building equipment for 
the armed forces. . . . ” Do you wonder 
that independent operators find drilling 
costs growing all out of proportion as 
they face the expenses of heavier and 
more costly equipment—equipment that 
will not burn up as drilling proceeds to 
deeper depths? 

Here is the contrast between yesterday 
and today. In 1935, drilling costs in Tex- 
as averaged $31,000 per well; in 1942, 
over $49,000 per well. But today as Mr. 
Struth ventured: “Wells may cost $100,- 
000 to $150,000 each.” What will be the 
cost tomorrow under the necessity for 
deeper drilling? Perhaps the climax to 
date was reached foreshadowing future 
costs nearly three miles down, 15,255 feet 
to be exact. The Phillips Petroleum Com- 
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pany literally spent a fortune in reaching 
these record-breaking depths. The honor 
of providing depth records, alternating 
between California and Texas, once again 
went to Texas. The field this time was in 
West Texas. It started as a routine 8,500- 










































foot test. But when it was completed the tu 

well had penetrated 251 feet deeper than n¢ 

any previous operation. te: 

Of course, after oil has been explored, a 

drilled and produced, it is transported to we 

refineries. Recent advances in refining | 

have been spectacular. Since the start of = 

the war refining processes have been de 

shoved ahead at least a decade. Ob- pr 

viously the higher the octane, the greater th 

the power. In 1930, the regular octane 88 
of gasoline averaged about 60, and prem- 

ium grade, 70. In 1941, the octane of NEW BRANIFF BUILDING. Pictured is the newly completed brick and concrete annex to the main hangar D: 

regular gasoline had been stepped Up to of Branif Airways at Love Field. One hundred and sixty-one feet long and comprising more than 4,000 la 

about 75, and premium, 80. Then octane square feet, the addition was erected at a cost ef $17,600, houses the welding shop and heat treatment | St 

ratings were increased partly by adding room, and provides space for sand blasting and aircraft work on ailerons, wing tips, rudders and cowling. | pr 
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115 rating. This change gave additional ce 

power up to 50 per cent. Nor is this all. when it is used in present motor cars filling stations is a feeble milk-and-water a 

“Tn the post-war period it is quite pos- with some changes in carburation, it is concoction.” th 

sible that a gasoline giving five times the possible to obtain from two to two and Incidentally, it happens that this ar- its 

present mileage of ordinary gasoline may _ one-half times more mileage. By building ticle is being written in California, where ar 

be placed on the market,” it has been as- engines to use efficiently the high-grade 1 was called for three weeks. And I no- a 

serted. “Tests already conducted with product, a much higher mileage can be ticed this announcement along the lines 25 

high-test aviation gasoline show that, obtained.” or a val the daily eee eel st 

irst in the world to use magic beads 

Only quite recently the Houdry Proc- in making the new super 100-octane avia- - 

( R AY \ 0 \ (! I I I ess Corporation and the Standard Oil tion gasoline. The new, huge refinery of e 

Company of New Jersey revealed “the General Petroleum Corporation at Tor- 7 

Architect and Engineer successful development of methods for ance is the first refinery in the world to He 

306 Great National Life Building the production of gasoline compared US the ae aoe, synthetic catalyst of 

with which the ordinary kind sold by known as magic beads. Passing through - 

these porous beads, the gasoline stock th 

URER assumes octane and power values here- ‘is 

ANUFACT ‘ tofore unknown.’ ia 

E rexnt MAI Ralph A. Halloran, manager of the wih 

7H research bureau of the Standard OilCom- | th 

pany of California, some time ago fore- se 

cast that motorists will obtain 50 miles | he 

|) 6 - per gallon with gas of 40 per cent more | __ is 

power than even in 100 octane fuel using in, 

| > specially designed engines. Standard Oil 

Company of Indiana in a recent booklet th 

discussed “the superior gasoline from co 

the new catalytic cracking units, much to 
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Carbon Paper — Inked Ribbons tionary rather than sudden and revolu- es 

tionary after the war.” a 
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Dallas Office: 1706A Commerce Street, Telephone C-6961 plane 1s = pointing | su 

j ~=—s the: way we are going.” Triptane “is the 

'G SALE CE 0 0 K most powerful hydrocarbon known for is 
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ance of present day aircraft engines and 
make possible the design of future en- 
vines of even greater power and ef- 
ficiency,” Charles F. Kettering, vice 
president of General Motors said: “It is 
two and one-half times as good as any 
fuel we ever had before.” Yet triptane is 
nothing new to chemists. General Motors 
tested it 18 years ago. But only recently 
could it be made in quantity at less than 
$3,000 per gallon. What does this mean? 
“Triptane is a challenge to produce better 
engines,” Mr. Kettering concluded. “We 
don’t get more than 5 per cent of the 
energy produced by burning gasoline on 
the wheels of any mechanism we run with 
gasoline.” 

What does this mean to Texas and 
Dallas? “Petroleum refining is Texas’ 
largest manufacturing industry,” Mr. 
Struth related. “Many Texas refineries 
produce high-octane aviation gasoline, as 
well as synthetic rubber and toluol, used 
in the manufacturing of high explosives. 
... In fact 86 per cent of the oil produced 
in Texas is refined in Texas.” And now 
what a new world of opportunities syn- 
thetic rubber opens. This is a story in 
itself. About half of the nation’s $750.- 
(00,000 investment in synthetic rubber is 
centered in Texas. Texas has eight of the 
25 butadiene plants, two of the seven 
styrene plants, five of the 16 Buna-S 
plants and one of the three butyl rubber 
plants in the rubber director’s program. 

Here indeed is the foundation for a 
vast network of consumer goods indus- 
tries. Petroleum is the basis for much 
of the synthetic rubber program. Al- 
ready “negotiations under way indicate 
that rubber-makers would rather get their 
raw rubber from other areas and fabri- 
cate it in the Dallas section,” J. Ben Critz, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Dallas Chamher of Commerce, ob- 
served. “It is cheaper to ship tires or 
hot water bags from Dallas. Distribution 
is a major factor in rubber manufactur- 
ing as in all other industries.” 

The field is really limitless, far beyond 
the scope of this survey. It is generally 
conceded that “the industry most likely 
to be sustained after the war is the manu- 
facturing of synthetic rubber.” There are 
so many developments in the making be- 
cause of synthetic rubber, so many ave- 
nues of business that will thrust them- 
selves wide-open. The Southwest feels 
that such possibilities alone will help it 
substantially to retain its war-time gains. 

Plastics from petroleum hydrocarbons 
is a spectacular straw in the wind. Of 
plastics developed since 1930, at least 
50 per cent are or can be made partly 
or wholly from petroleum and natural gas 
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Lost—the equivalent of nearly three Army divisions! The 
National Safety Council figures reveal that 18,000 workers 
were killed at their work last year, and 23,500 more lost 
their lives in off-the-job accidents, thereby reducing the 
nation’s productive capacity by 41,500 workers. Add to this 
the millions of man-days of work lost as the result of more 
than four million injuries to workers and we have a seri- 
ous threat to our war effort—a challenge to industry which 
can be met only by the combined efforts of employers, em- 
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power. F 
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neering service available through the Association? Full 
information about this and other services may be obtained 
from any one of the 19 district offices listed below. 
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by hydrocarbons, chemists have proven. 
Costume jewelry, hair combs, purses, ra- 
dio parts, car bodies, airplane propellers 
and almost every product used in a com- 
plex civilization are possible. Variations 
are countless in the physical properties 
that petroleum can produce. Petroleum is 
a source material for cellulose acetates, 
methyl and ethyl celluloses used for 
making practically fireproof motion pic- 
tures and other photographic film. 

Another important product is natural 
gas. Natural gas undoubtedly has been 
a factor in Texas’ expanding industrial 
development. The Southern Alkali Plant 
at Corpus Christi, the $80,000,000 Dow 
chemical plant at Freeport, the nation’s 
one and only antimony plant in this state 
are cases in point. Natural gas is in de- 
mand, and Texas possesses more than 
half of the country’s known natural gas 
reserves. Today Texas natural gas is be- 
ing piped to nineteen states and one for- 
eign country. “Natural gas lines now 
reach to Maryland,” Mr. Struth pointed 
out. “Eventually they may extend to 
Washington, D. C. Even New York ulti- 
mately may use natural gas instead of 
manufactured gas. Detroit has been using 
natural gas during the last six or seven 
years.” 

After all, Texas has the logical means 
for transporting natural gas. The largest 
oil lines ever laid in this country were the 
“big inch” and the “little inch.” The big 
inch is a 24-inch project from Longview, 
Texas, to Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, and 
with 88 miles of 20-inch pipeline on to 
Bayway, N. J. It is 1,253 miles long. The 
little inch line parallels the big inch much 
of the way. It comprises 1,475 miles of 
20-inch pipe line from Houston and 
Beaumont also to Bayway, N. J. The De- 
fense Plant Corporation built these two 
pipe lines for war emergency purposes. 
As is well known, the dangers of sub- 
marine attack and the diversion of tanker 
fleets around the Gulf Coast made them 
militarily strategic. 

After the war, what will become of 
these pipe lines? It has been argued that 
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The fund of the Dallas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce to further its campaign 
to encourage Spanish instruction in 
Texas elementary schools has been aug- 
mented by a $1,000 check from Karl 
Hoblitzelle and Interstate Circuit, Inc. 
The money is being spent to record Span- 
ish lessons for use in the schools. 

Wilson C. Driggs, (left), newly in- 
stalled president of the Dallas Jaycees, 
is pictured looking on as John Q. Adams, 
(right) executive secretary of the Inter- 
state Circuit, presents the check to Joseph 
A. Farrar, who is in charge of the Span- 
ish project. 

Mr. Driggs has succeeded E. Lynn 
Crossley as president of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, with the latter 
continuing on the board of directors as 


a 24-inch pipe line can transport oil at 
an average cost of 20 cents per barrel 
from Texas to New York as compared to 
a cost of from 25 to 40 cents per barrel 
by tanker. But this opinion is by no 
means unanimous. For instance, T. E. 
Swigard, president of the Shell Pipe Line 
Corporation, sharply disagrees. He be- 
lieves that these lines cannot compete 
with tankers in the post-war period. 
“Only enough petroleum transport busi- 
ness is in sight to give one segment of 
one line an economic load from the Texas 
area,’ Mr. Swigart said. “Besides, a 
tanker fleet can be operated as an integral 
part of a large oil company. State law 


an ex officio member. Other officers elect- 
ed include Elmer Faught and W. L. 
Lindholm, vice presidents; Edward E. 
Sammons, treasurer; John J. Stuart, sec- 
retary; and John Mangrum, state direc- 


tor. 

Directors have been given their work 
assignments for the coming year as fol- 
lows: E. A. Brown, aviation and civic 
industrial development; Mark Hancock, 
youth development; William Thompson, 
public relations; Jack Griffin, military 
affairs; Ira Ewing, public safety and 
public health; Ralph Innes and Charles 
F. Harding, program; Charles Dexter, 
Jr., membership; Byron Combs, fellow- 
ship; and Ray Alexander, Americanism 
and governmental affairs. 


and Interstate Commerce restrictions dis- 
courage or even prevent operation of 
pipe lines, except by a separate corpora- 
tion with resultant additions in overhead 
and taxes.” And there are other reasons. 

The fact is that oil transport is big 
business. The general public little realizes 
its magnitude. Today twenty-four states 
have 175,000 miles of pipe lines built at 
a cost of more than one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. What will happen after the 
war? For one thing, even though tankers 
once again operate because of their great- 
er flexibility, there is this bright outlook. 
“The pipe lines can be used for product 
lines, for fuel oil, gasoline, and certainly 
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natural gas,” Mr. Struth concluded. “The 
demand will be heavy.” 

In any event, there will be a sharp 
post-war increase in the use of all oil 
products. This one estimate will suffice. 
Cecil Burrill of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey foresees a 28.5 per 
cent increase in gasoline consumption in 
1950 as compared with the 1941 peak 
consumption. Harold L. Ickes, petroleum 
administrator for war, looks ahead to 
gigantic demands for aviation fuel. Pos- 
sible demand for the first few years after 
the war has been broken down as follows: 
Aviation, 10 per cent; premium grade, 
20 per cent; regular gas, 60 per cent; 
third grade, 10 per cent. (As develop- 
ment of smaller, light-alloy steel engines 
progresses, the trend toward octane num- 
bers will gradually increase). What part. 
too, will diesel engines play? 

It seems that at the rate atoms and 
molecules are being shuffled “a large fam- 
ily of healthy, new, infant industries are 
now being born in the oil research lab- 
oratories,” as W. M. Carney, chief chem- 
ist of the Lion Oil Company, expressed 
it. Robert E. Allen of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute reminded people that 
hundred octane-plus aviation gasoline 
and synthetic rubber have taken the spot- 
light to such an extent that other spectac- 
ular events have been overshadowed. 

Mr. Allen cited petroleum waxes, little 
known now, but important byproducts of 
the petroleum industry. “Some of them 
are more moisture-proof than tin,” he ex- 
plained. “They are used today to package 
field rations for overseas service men, 
packaging of ammunition, and in manu- 
facturing of de-icing compounds. Then 
there are rust preventitives made from pe- 
troleum base products. Their use assures 
the arrival of parts to the war theaters 
of the world in the same fine condition 
that they left the factories. Hydraulic oils 
have made possible a great deal of the 
development of the modern airplane. 
Other liquids have been tried, but they 
either clog too easily or are subject to 
temperature changes.” 

Special lubricants have been developed 
for the climates of the Aleutians and 
Africa. Heavy duty oil for airplane mo- 
tors, tanks, and heavy trucks has done 
duty under conditions which would soon 
freeze a piston solid using ordinary oils. 
DuPont already has announced a new 
“soapless soap” originating from petro- 
leum. It will remove dirt, oil and grease 
in salt or fresh water, hot or cold, hard 
or soft. It also gives a good shave. Now 
it is doing yeoman duty on army troop 
transports and South Sea atolls. 
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New Officers Elected 
By Dallas Red Cross 


J. B. O’Hara has been elected chair- 
man of the Dallas County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, succeeding B. F. 
McLain, who has directed the work for 
two war years. Other officers include 
Henry English, vice chairman; William 
D. McBee, secretary; and Paul Danna, 
treasurer, 

Directors have been elected as follows: 


J. B. Hubbard, D. A. Hulcy, Luther M. 





J. B. O'HARA 


Jordan, Dr. David Lefkowitz, George L. 
MacGregor, William D. McBee, Dr. O. 
M. Marchman, R. E. Shepherd, Miss 
Mary Price Smith, Mrs. John Sparger, 
E. W. Walker, Mrs. Alex Camp, William 
J. Harris, H. Harold Wineburgh, Henry 
S. Miller, Andrew W. DeShong, Mrs. 
Fred Puckhaber, Carl J. Rutland, Dud- 
ley Woodward, S. Marcus Greer, Mrs. 
Letane Lammbert, B. F. McLain, J. B. 
O’Hara, Paul Danna, William Brown, 
Henry English, F. V. Faulkner, R. B. 
George, Will R. Harris, S. J. Hay, Jr., 
and R. P. Henry, Jr. Honorary directors 
include Lieut. Col. Russell W. Munsen, 
Capt. H. T. Dietrich and Maj. Gen. Rich- 


ard Donovan. 


Here, then, is “the solution to the 
marketing problem after the war,” as 
James E. Pew of the War Petroleum Ad- 
ministration views it: “The development 
of processes for the conversion of excess 
products into usable products will do 
much to offset about twice the pre-war 
production.” Naturally, too, the general 
post-war picture will hinge greatly on the 
attitude of the Government. This applies, 


for example, to the controversial issue of 
pipe lines versus tankers. Will the big 
pipe lines be sold to private industry? Or 
will the Government continue to operate 
them? 

Federal control of oil has been widely 
heralded as a post-war aim. As the oil in- 
dustry sees it, such a move would throttle 
it. It sees no necessity since only about 
25 per cent of the total investment for 
new facilities costing about one billion 
dollars represents Government funds for 
expansion of 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line plants. The petroleum industry prob- 
ably has the lowest ratio of Government 
funds in facilities for war products of any 
major industry. “Nobody objects to the 
many emergency mandates that were 
taken after Pearl Harbor,” J. Edgar Pew, 
vice president of the Sun Oil Company, 
stressed. “The oil industry is one of the 
most striking examples of what has been 
accomplished as a result of free enter- 
prise.” 


No more crucial event could be men- 
tioned in this connection perhaps than the 
invasion. As Mr. Mills reviewed the role 
of oil: “Petroleum was used at every 
step of the invasion for the smallest land- 
ing craft as well as for the largest battle- 
ship. (A modern battleship takes enough 
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oil at a single fueling to heat an average 
home for 350 years.) Explosives in rec- 


ord quantity were used. More than 60_ 


per cent of all products shipped to the 
war fronts consisted of petroleum deriva- 
tives including insecticides, pharmaceu- 
tical products, as well as fuel for food 
and heating. From the beginning one 
great difference between the Allies and 
Axis has been in our vastly superior 
quantity and quality of fuels and lubri- 
cants.” In World War I, Lord Balfour 
asserted that the Allies floated to victory 
on a sea of oil or its products. What does 
oil mean in this mechanized war, using 
many times the amount of oil required 
in the last war? 

An inspiring story could be told how 
Texas is carrying the load of oil for in- 
vasion. Yet the industry faces serious 
problems as well as striking possibilities 
as they revolve around both govern- 
mental control and international politics. 
In many instances these two factors are 
inexorably interwoven. This is true under 
the circumstances that the United States 
is the only large country “that still per- 
mits private industry to control the oil 
business within its boundaries, and has 
not as yet actually intervened to control 
oil properties outside of the country.” 

At the moment the Arabian oil issue is 
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Southern Aircraft Plant 
Wins Army-Navy E Award 

The Army-Navy E award for high 
achievement in the production of war 
materiel was presented to the Southern 
Aircraft Corporation’s plant in Garland 
at ceremonies July 20. 

With A. R. Davis, president of the 
State National Bank of Garland, as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, the principal address 
and presentation of the award were made 
by Maj. Robert K. Howse of the mid- 
western procurement district of the ma- 
teriel command, Army Air Forces, and 
Army-Navy E pins were presented to 
employees by Lieut. Comdr. Barry Hol- 
ton of the Navy. 

The E flag was awarded the Garland 
plant for outstanding production of bomb 
bay doors, turrets and other air craft 
components. 


sidetracked. But there are many and va- 
ried issues. If the United States can 
work out a satisfactory agreement with 
Great Britain, and later with Russia, the 
Netherlands, and Latin American coun- 
tries on stabilization of the international 
oil supply, other problems should be 
comparatively simple, it has been re- 
ported. 

What, finally, is the future for oil as 
you look at the balance sheet? And how 
does Dallas weigh in the balance? The 
transition from war to peace may pos- 
sibly see about a 15 per cent reduction 
of demand from the war-time peak. But 
even if there is a surplus of producing, 
refining, and transporting facilities, it 
will be a temporary and not a serious re- 
adjustment so far as can be seen now. 
At least this is the viewpoint of John R. 
Suman, vice president of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company. 

Most executives feel the same way, that 
oil apparently has not overexpanded. The 
refining industry, for instance, will be 
able to make a relatively quick conver- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Next month William S. 
Allen, Dallas advertising man and research 
consultant, continues his series of articles 
relating to post-war opportunities in Dal- 
las with a discussion of cotton. 
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sion to peace-time products. Here in Tex- 
as it is felt that even if the nation were 
to give up synthetic rubber, it would not 
be crucial. The butadiene, styrene, and 
catalytic cracking plants have easily other 
possibilities. Even before the war, syn- 
thetics, natural gas, and petroleum were 
progressing in many new directions by 
leaps and bounds. 

The trends on the asset side of the 
ledger obviously include the scheduled 
conversion of industrial plants from 
steam to diesel power, an amazing avia- 
tion industry in the making, redesigned 
automobile engines and world-wide mar- 
kets for petroleum and its derivatives. 
Of course, those factors on the uncertain 
side take into account the need for a 
sound, fair taxation program, govern- 
mental competition at home or abroad, 
prompt relaxation of war-time restric- 
tions as soon as possible, and restoration 
of incentives to discover new fields. Only 
last week, Fred M. Vinson, director of 
Economic Stabilization, approved a 
premium price plan allowing increases in 
maximum prices of crude oil of 20 to 25 
cents a barrel from fields averaging less 
than nine barrels per well daily. Thus, 
events are unfolding as this issue goes to 
press. 

Decisive events affecting the oil indus- 
try are ahead. Some of them will be very 
evident to all people, as they buy their oil 
and gas in ultra-modern, redesigned serv- 
ice stations. Dallas, close to some of the 
world’s richest oil fields, is bound to feel 
the huge inpact of startling changes all 
the way from exploration to distribution. 
The development of the city’s new, master 
plan will be reflected in the city’s tie-in 
with oil. Oil and Dallas have been insep- 
arable almost since the day when Texas 
oil was first produced in 1866 at a depth 
of only 106 feet in Nacogdoches County. 
Oil and Dallas in the future will be 
linked even closer together. Then it will 
be not because of an old-fashioned boom. 
It will be due to the more wide-spread, 
better standard of living petroleum will 
provide for everybody. Normal, econom- 
ic forces then operating will make such a 
circumstance possible. 
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